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THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD. 


IN more than one respect Buddhism deserves our attention ; 
probably more so than any other now existing pagan religious 
system, the Mohammedan not excepted. In the first place, pro- 
bably about 500,000,000 * people—that is, at least one-third of all 
living mankind—are claimed to be followers of Buddha. Sec- 
ondly, that branch of Buddhism which is called Lamaism has a 
hierarchical organization and religious institutions remarkably 
similar to those of the Catholic Church.t The Grand Lama, or 
Dalai-Lama, is the supreme head of the hierarchy of the greater 
portion of the adherents of Lamaism. Next in rank, Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia states, are the Khutuktus, who may be compared to 
the Roman Catholic cardinals and archbishops. The next, resem- 


* John Caird, S.T.D. (Orzentai Religions, chap. ii.), says: ‘‘ Buddhism is, nominally at 
least, the religion of 500,000,000 of the human race.” 

It is impossible to give exact statistics on this point. Dr. Hettinger (Apologie des 
Christenthums, 34 edition, vol, ii., 3d division, p. 350) estimates the number of Buddhists at 
more than 300,000,000 ; Chambers’ Encyclopedia, published at Philadelphia, 1883 (see article on 
‘* Religion”), assumes that there are about 483,000,000 Buddhists, F. Max Miller, in 1869 
(Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism), even asserted that ‘‘ Buddhism in its numerous varieties con- 
tinues still the religion of the majority of mankind.” 

+ Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S. (The Childhood of Religions, chap. ix.), observes: ‘‘ When 
the Roman Catholic missionaries first met the Buddhist monks they were shocked when they 
saw that their heads were shaven, that they knelt before images, that they worshipped relics, 
wore strings of beads, used bells and holy water, and had confession of sin. . . . The Tibetans, 
on the death of the Grand Lama, who is their high-priest and regarded as infallible, like the 
pope, elect his successor. . . . Monasteries for men and nunneries for women stili exist, 
and, especially in Tibet, vast numbers of monks are found.” 


Copyright. Rev. I, T. Hacker. 1385, 
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bling somewhat Catholic bishops, are called Khubilghans, whose 
number is very large. Besides these higher orders Lamaism pos- 
sesses also a numerous lower clergy. All these make the vow of 
celibacy, and by far the greater number of them are said to live 
in convents. At the head of every convent is an abbot, who is 
chosen by the chapter of the respective convent, and appointed 
either by the Dalai-Lama or by the proper provincial Khubil- 
ghan. There also exist numerous convents for nuns among the 
adherents of Lamaism. 

No doubt the resemblance these Buddhist institutions bear 
to some of the Catholic Church is both striking and of interest 
to us.* 

Still more we are surprised on learnizg that the followers of 
Buddha relate of him facts strikingly similar to those related in 
the Gospels of Christ, the Saviour.t Besides, it must be remem- 
bered, Buddha lived about six centuries defore Christ.t 

Edwin Arnold is said to have given in The Light of Asia an 
essentially correct account of what the followers of Buddha relate 
of him.§ The following quotations from the poem will show 
how strikingly similar some facts related of Buddha are to facts 
related in the Gospels of Christ. 

The Gospels relate the Son of God descended from heaven 
to assume human nature. His followers relate of Buddha: 


“Thus came he to be born again for men. 


. « On Lord Buddha, waiting in that sky, 
Came for our sakes the five sure signs of birth 
So that the Devas knew the signs, and said, 

‘ Buddha will go again to help the World.’” 


The Gospels relate that the Saviour was of the royal house 


* Mr. Clodd (1. c.) observes that monastic institutions, ‘‘ which had been thought to belong 
to Christianity only, had formed part of Buddhism two thousand years ago.” And Dr, John 
Wm. Draper (History of the Intelle-tual Development of Europe, revised edition, vol. i. p. 68), 
commenting on Buddhism, remark: « ‘‘ The singular efficacy of monastic institutions was re- 
discovered in Europe many centuries subsequently.” 

+ Bishop Bigaudet, Vicar-Apostolic of Ava and Pegu, quoted by F. Max Miller in the 
lecture mentioned, observes in his life of Buddha: ‘‘ In reading the particulars of the life of the 
last Buddha Gaudama, it is impossible not to feel reminded of many circumstances relating to 
our Saviour’s life, such as it has been sketched out by the Evangelists.” 

¢‘‘ All religions, like the suns, have arisen from the East,” is a sweeping remark of Mr. 
Miiller’s—perhaps intended to convey the idea that also Christianity is but a stream from the 
great fountain of religions near the Himalaya Mountains. 

$ Rev. George C. Lorimer, of Chicago (/sms Old and New, 2d edition, p. 170), who has 
given this subject a careful study, says: ‘‘The account. . . given by Mr. Arnold is, in all of 
its essential features, verified by recognized authorities, and may be accepted as substantially 
correct,” 
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of David and conceived by the overshadowing power of the 
Most High. Of Buddha is related : 


igh 7 by blo he, ‘now I go to help the World. 


I will go down atiotig the Sakyas, 

Under the southward snows of Himalay, 

Where pious people live and a just King.’ 

That night the wife of King Suddhédana, 

Maya,* the Queen, asleep, . . . 

Dreamed a strange dream : dreamed that a star from heaven— 
Splendid, six-rayed, in color rosy-pearl, . 

Shot through the void, and, shining into her, 

Entered her womb upon the right. Awaked, 

Bliss beyond mortal mother’s filled her breast.” 


We read in the Gospel of St. Luke that angels rejoiced at the 
birth of Christ, and that the aged Simeon, enlightened by a divine 
revelation, came to worship the Infant Saviour. It is related that 
many came to worship the new-born Buddha: 


“’Mongst the strangers came 
A gray-haired saint, Asita, one whose ears, 
Long closed to earthly things, caught heavenly sounds, 
And heard at prayer beneath his peepul-tree 
‘The Devas singing songs at Buddha’s birth. 
Wondrous in lore he was by age and fasts ; 
Him, drawing nigh, seeming so reverend, 
The King saluted, and Queen Maya made 
To lay her Babe before such holy feet ; 
But when he saw the Prince the old man cried, 
‘Ah, Queen, not so!’ and thereupon he touched 
Eight times the dust, laid his. waste visage there, 
Saying, O Babe! I worship. Thou art He! 
Thou art Buddh, 

And thou wilt preach the Law and save all flesh 
Who learn the Law, though I shal] never hear, 
Dying too soon, who lately longed to die ; 
Howbeit I have seen Thee. Know, O King! 
This is that Blossom on our human tree 
Which opens once in many myriad years. 

Ah, happy House! 
Yet not all happy, for a sword must pierce 
Thy bowels for this boy.” 


Whoever will compare these lines with what we read in the 


* Maya, the name attributed to the mother of Buddha, is evidently very similar to the name 
of the Blessed Virgin and Mother of Christ, the only difference being that there is an x in the 
name of the latter. Omitting this r in the Greek or Latin name of the Blessed Virgin—Maria— 
we have Maia, or Maya, as spelled by Mr. Arnold. Dr. Draper (1. c. p. 73) calls the mother of 
Buddha ‘‘ Mahamia” ; but, as on many other points, Dr. Draper is no great authority on this. 
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Gospel of St. Luke, ii. 25-35, cannot fail to find a striking resem- 
blance between the two narratives. 

Yet other passages could be quoted to show how the wor. 
shippers of Buddha relate of him similar facts to those we find 
recorded in the life of Christ; I will quote only one passage 
more. 

We read in the Gospel of St. Luke, ii. 46-48, of the wisdom 
the Child Jesus showed before the doctors of the law in the 
Temple. 

Of Buddha it is related that his teacher fell prostrate on his 
face before the Boy. 

“ “For thou,’ he cried, 
‘ Art Teacher of thy teachers—thou, not I, 
Art Gari. Oh! I worship thee, sweet Prince! 
That comest to my school only to show 
Thou knowest all without the books, and know’st 
Fair reverence besides.’ ” 


These passages will suffice to show that the Buddhists claim 
several important facts for their Buddha which bear a striking 
resemblance to what we find related of the Saviour in the Gos- 
pels. 

Whence these strange resemblances between some institu- 
tions of Lamaism and of the Catholic Church, and between the 
narratives of the life of Buddha and of Christ? Did the Catholic 
Church model some of her institutions after those of Lamaism? 
{s perhaps the history of the life of Christ, to a great extent, but 
an imitation of what was centuries before related of Buddha 
along the slopes of the Himalaya Mountains? 

At first sight this might seem quite plausible, as Buddha lived 
about six centuries defore Christ; and the enemies of Christian- 
ity and the church are not slow in taking advantage of such 
seemingly significant facts. 


II. 


The first missionaries who, in the seventeenth century, pene- 
trated into Buddhist countries were, as Father Huc relates,* “ not 
_a little surprised to discover in the centre of Asia numerous mon- 


* Christianity in China, Tartary, and Thibet, vol. ii. p. 13. Father Evariste Régis Huc 
is no doubt one of the most reliable authorities on Buddhism. For three years he labored as 
missionary in northern China; he studied the Tartar dialects, remained for some months in a 
Buddhist monastery, and, after having learned to some degree the Thibetan language, he made 
his way even to Lassa, the capital of Thibet znd the residence of the Grand Lama. Besides, 
he most carefully studied the history of Christianity in Buddhist countries, as the learned work 
mentioned above amply testifies, (See Chambers’ Encyclopedia, vol, v. pp. 445-6.) 
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asteries, solemn processions, religious /é¢es, a pontifical court, col- 
leges of superior Lamas electing their ecclesiastical sovereign 
and the spiritual father of Thibet and Tartary—in a word, an 
organization closely resembling that of the Catholic Church.” 

The antichristian philosophers Voltaire, Volney, Bailly, and 
others seized upon these striking resemblances with eagerness, 
to show that the religious beliefs and institutions of Europe 
had originated in the neighborhood of the Himalaya Mountains, 
whence they were gradually introduced into India and Egypt, 
from Egypt into Judea, and from Judea throughout the Catholic 
Church. According to this view, Christ was but an ideal Jewish 
fac-simile of Buddha, and the Catholic Church an occidental copy 
of Eastern Lamaism. 

No doubt there are still enemies of Christianity and the 
church who endeavor to propagate such views; hence the mat- 
ter deserves to be examined more closely. : 

Cardinal Wiseman, in his famous lectures on Science and Re- 
vealed Religion (lecture xi.), has shown that Lamaism was unknown 
in Thibet before the thirteenth century after Christ.* 

But how was it introduced? It is well known that Nestorian 
missionaries had penetrated early into central or eastern Asia.t 
About the beginning of the eleventh century they even succeed- 
ed in converting a Tartar prince and his people living north of 
China.t From this time Christianity seems to have retained 
some hold on eastern Asia. Pope Clement V. in 1307 appointed 
John of Monte Corvino Archbishop of Kambula, the present 
Peking, or capital of the Chinese Empire. Thus we see that 


* Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexckon, latest edition, 1883, vol. ii, p. 1431, states: ‘‘ The 
Grand Lama institution of Thibet is of comparatively recent date, and by no means an essential 
institution of Buddhism. The use of mitres, dalmatics, incense, and bells, as also genuflections 
and the reciting of prayers, as Catholic monks do, are certainly late innovations and imitations. 
That Christianity has exercised a powerful influence on the external development of the pre- 
sent religious system of Lamaism is historically established. Public confession and the prac- 
tice of continency confirm the former existence of Christian institutions.” 

+ Father Huc (1. c. vol. i.) calls attention to the following facts: The Jews were dispersed 
throughout Asia before the coming of Christ. They were not only scattered throughout the Assy- 
rian and Babylonian empires, but also proceeded in numerous caravans to Persia, India, 
Thibet, and even to China, Everywhere the Jews retained their religious traditions, and 
Could thus disseminate throughout Asia the doctrine of a coming Redeemer. After the founda- 
tion of Christianity the Apostle St. Thomas preached in India. Again, Pantenus of Alexandria 
went to India in 189 to propagate Christianity there. A Hindoo bishop was present at the 
Council of Nice in 325, and put his signature to its acts. Another Hindoo bishop was present 
at the General Council of Constantinople in 381. Between 714 and 728 the metropolitan sees of 
Samarcand and of China were founded. " 

t This Tartar prince and his successors became well known in Europe under the commor, 
mysterious name of Priest John (Presbyter Joannes). See Dr. Johannes Alzog, Universalge- 
schichte der christlichenkirche, 7th edition, p. 640 ; and Father Huc, 1, c, vol. i, pp. 91-104. 

§ Dr. Alzog, 1. c. p. 641. te 
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Christian and Catholic institutions were well known in eastern 
Asia about the fourteenth century. As to the origin of the in- 
stitutions of Lamaism, Father Huc, who has carefully investigated 
this subject, states that the office of Grand Lama did not exist in 
the days of Tchinguiz Khan, or Genghis Khan, who died August 
24,1227. Kublai Khan * adopted Buddhist doctrines which had 
made considerable progress among the Tartars, and in the year 
1261 he- raised a Buddhist priest named Mati to the dignity of 
head of the faith in the empire. 

Such was the origin of the Grand Lamas of Thibet. It is 
quite likely that the Tartar emperor, who no doubt had frequent 
communications ¢ with Christians, or Catholics, wished to or- 
ganize the religious system of his empire after the model of the 
Catholic Church, which then predominated over all western 
Europe, and had there organized the Christian nations into one 
great brotherhood in their struggle against the threatening 
hordes of Islam. No doubt the Tartar emperor could find no 
more perfect religious organization which might serve him asa 
model in organizing the religious system of his empire. 

To establish his dominion more firmly Kublai Khan divided 
it into provinces, which were to be ruled by an ecclesiastic, who 
was again subject to the Grand Lama appointed by the emperor. 

A hundred years latert Buddhism underwent other impor- 
tant changes, and then the forms of worship were introduced 
which present such a striking resemblance to Catholic liturgy. 
The conquests of the Mohammedans, especially in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, gradually interrupted the communica- 
tions between eastern Asia and western Europe, and Lamaism 

* Although Kublai Khan favored Buddhism, perhaps for political reasons, he was probably 
at heart as much a Christian as a Buddhist, ‘‘On the days of Christian festivals he . . . de- 
voutly kissed the book of the Gospels, after having perfumed it with incense. He said that there 
were four great prophets revered by all nations—Jesus Christ, Mohammed, Moses, Chakia-Mouni 
(Buddha)—and that he held them all in equal honor, and equally invoked their celestial assist- 
ance ” (Father Huc, 1. c. vol. i. p. 283). 

Kublai Khan evidently tried to select what he considered best in all religious systems ; as to 
organization, he could certainly find no more perfect model than that of the Catholic Church. 

+ The famous Venetian brothers, Nicolo and Matteo Polo, visited Kublai Khan in Khan- 
balik, or Kambula—according to. Dr. Alzog the present Peking. Among other things Kublai 
Khan ‘‘ questioned them about the pope, the general arrangements of the Roman Church, and 
the customs of the Latins” (Father Huc, Ll. c. vol. i. p. 284). 

The fact deserves to be especially mentioned that soon or immediately after this interview 
with the Venetian travellers, in 1261, Kublai Khan raised the Buddhist priest Mati tothe dignity 
of head of the faith (Buddhist pope) in his empire (Father Huc, 1. c. vol. ii, p. 14). Father 
Huc adds (p. 15) : *‘ Such was the origin pf the Grand Lamas of Thibet, and it is not impossible 
that the Tartar emperor, who had frequent communications with the Christian missionaries, 
may have wished to create a religious organization after the model of the Roman hierarchy, with 


which he was well acquainted,” 
¢ Father Huc, 1. c. vol. ii. p. 15. 
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was for a while forgotten in Europe. The first missionaries 
who again became acquainted with it in the seventeenth century 
were, of course, greatly surprised “to discover in the centre of 
Asia a hierarchy and religious institutions so strikingly similar 
to those of the Catholic Church.” 


III. 


Having seen that Lamaism is but an imitation of the hierarchy 
and institutions of the Catholic Church, we may expect that the 
story of the life of Buddha also was gradually adorned with 
legends copied from the real life of Christ and adapted to Ori- 
ental taste. 

As far as reliable history reaches, little is known of Buddha 
personally. There is even still a great variety of opinion re- 
garding the exact time of Buddha’s life.* Mr. Arnold observes 
in the preface to his poem: “ The Buddha of this poem—if, as. 
need not to be doubted, he really existed—was born on the bor- 
ders of Nepaul about 620 B.c., and died about 543 B.c. at Kusina- 
gara, in Oudh.” Mr. Arnold also intimates that “ extravagances 
. . . disfigure the record and practice of Buddhism.” From all 
this we see that the author of the poem believes that Buddha 
really existed ; but as to the record of Buddha’s life, probably 
even he will admit that it has been “disfigured” by “ extrava- 
gances,” and adorned with legends taken from the history of the 
life of Christ. + 

It seems probable, and perhaps certain, that there was a 
widely-honored Hindoo sage, called Buddha, living about six 
centuries before Christ. Gradually, after the history of the life 
of Christ became known in India, such portions of it as especially 
struck the Oriental fancy were incorporated in the legends con- 
cerning Buddha; and thus finally emerged from a chaos of le- 
gends that life of Buddha which Mr. Arnold has so poetically de- 


* Dr. John Wm. Draper (History of the Intellectual Development of Europe, revised edi- 
tion, vol. i. p. 66) remarks: ‘‘ Buddhism arose about the tenth century before Christ.” Al- 
though there exists some diversity of opinion as to the exact time of Buddha’s life, yet no well- 
known authority at present claims that Buddha lived about a thousand years before Christ. On 
this point also Mr. Arnold is a by far better authority than Dr. Draper. 

+ It will be seen from Cardinal Wiseman’s seventh lecture on the Connection between Sct- 
ence and Religion that the Hindoos relate similar legends, taken from the real life of Christ, of 
‘heir Krishna, or eighth incarnation of the Hindoo god Vishnu. (See Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 
vol. v. p. 822, and vol. ix. p. 468.) Dr. David Haneberg, the German translator of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s works, observes that Mr. Weber, in his /ndische Studien, vol. i. p. 400, etc., has 
proved that already at the time of the first propagation of Christianity legends taken from the 
life of Christ were attributed to Krishna, Mr. Weber is inclined to consider the whole Hindoo 
Avatara, or Incarnation, system as an imitation of the Christian dogma of the Incarnation. 
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scribed more than 1,850 years after the appearance of the real 
Christ. But no.one, befors the coming of this real Christ, ever 
thought of writing a life of Buddha similar to that depicted by 
Mr. Arnold. 


IV. 


What will be the future of Buddhism? Who knows whether 
the remarkable Lama hierarchy, and its monastic and liturgic 
institutions, as also the narratives taken from the life of Christ 
and incorporated in the legends concerning Buddha, may not be 
means in the hands of Providence to facilitate the victory of 
Christ and his church over Buddhism? 

The following may be a dream, but it is a dream that may 
some day be realized: The Russians are yearly gaining greater 
influence over countries in which Buddhism prevails. If they 
continue to do so for the next fifty years as they have done dur- 
ing the past fifty, they may then control the greater portion of 
the followers of Buddha. Moreover, the Russian Church could 
easily be reunited with the Catholic Church; for the differences 
which separate both are comparatively slight and could easily be 
settled by the czar, the so-called Holy Synod of Russia, and the 
pope. The pope is certainly always most willing to make all 
reasonable concessions possible to reunite Russia with the Catho- 
lic Church. The so-called Holy Synod, being but one of the de- 
partments of government, would no doubt obey the czar. The 
czar, finally, might some day be compelled or induced by politi- 
cal or other circumstances to reunite Russia with the Catholic 
Church. 

Stranger things have happened in the past: after Diocletian 
came Constantine; and the northern barbarians who destroyed 
the Catholic Roman Empire, and as Arians at first bitterly perse- 
cuted the Catholics, became zealous Catholics afterwards. Be- 
sides, the Russian people have been separated from the Catholic 
Church without fault of their own. We have, therefore, good 
reason for hoping that Providence may grant them the grace of 
reunion. 

Both Russia and the Catholic Church would gain immensely 
by such an event.* The Russians could then more easily reunite 


* I do not claim originality for these ideas. They will be found substantially in Le Russie 
Sera-t-elle Catholique, a work published in Paris, 1856, by the Jesuit Father J. Gagarin, who 
was a descendant of the noble Russian family of Prince Gagarin, already well known in the 
days of Peter the Great. Father Gagarin, no doubt, understood the relations between Russia 
and the Catholic Church eminently well, being both of Russian descent and a learned Catholic 
priest. Hence these ideas are well worth reflecting on, 
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all Slav nations—an object they most earnestly desire. The 
czar would, like the Roman-German emperor of the middle 
ages, at once stand at the head of all Catholic nations and gain 
the sympathy of the whole Catholic world. And St. Peters- 
burg might indeed become what its—perhaps prophetic—name 
implies. 

The effects of such a reunion of Russia and the Catholic 
Church would not only be powerfully felt throughout all Chris- 
tian nations, but they might also greatly accelerate the triumph 
of Christ over Buddha, and the victory of God’s one true church 
over that caricature—Lamaism. 





WHAT EARTH’S TRAVELLER SAID TO HIS HEART. 


Dost lose thy courage, heart? The way is long, 
The tangle deep: 

Ere on the mountain height thou canst breathe free, 
The path most steep. 


Behind thee lies the music of sweet birds 
That sing in spring? 

Above thee soon shall cleave the unshadowed air 
The eagle’s wing. 


With each step fainter grows the voice of streams— 
Art thou athirst ? 

By the clear springs that shine on Alpine slope 
Their life is nursed. 


Seein unto thee the great woods sadly filled 
With loneliness ? 

Above the tree-line shall their silence deep 
No more oppress. 


Art tired, poor heart? and find’st it hard to breathe 
The rare, strong air ? 

It feeds the frailest flowers of the heights 
And keeps them fair. 


Do the gray mists that sweep the barren peaks 
Thy warm blood chill ? ‘ 

In heaven the sun, above the wind-blown wrack, - 
Is shining still. 
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Beat softly, heart: not swiftly to the east 
The shadows creep ; 

Patience, not less than strong desire, shall win 
What great heights keep. 


Take courage, heart: the night will come at last 
And thou canst rest— 

Soft is the pillow of the moss that lies 
On high hill’s breast. 


And when morn comes it shall be earth no more: 
Softly shall shine 

The Paradise thy tears so long have dimmed— 

Its glory thine. 





IN THE ADIRONDACKS WITH ROD AND RIFLE. 


“ WE were four—General Criss, Fred Baller, a stock-broker, 
Bulger, a Danish chemist, and myself. We met at the New 
York Central Depot at 6.30 P.M., and, taking train, we were to 
be at Port Kent, upon Lake Champlain, next morning. From 
this point we were to ride fifty miles and plunge into the wilder- 
ness at Martin’s, upon the Lower Saranac. Bulger was the 
hunter, and he carried his new repeating-rifle with a military air. 
Fred B. was the Walton of the party, loaded with rods and 
landing-nets, and learned in flies and leaders and subtle ways to 
lure the fish. 

General Criss and I were to be instructed in woodcraft. We 
bundle into our seats, the gong sounds, and we are moving up 
the Hudson in the twilight. At the Highlands our game of 
whist is interrupted by a most sublime thunder-storm. The 
clouds, big, black, and swiftly tumbling in mid-air, seemed, as 
they rushed down the river, to crush the everlasting hills; but, 
passing, they left but a pale moon and a breeze rich with fra- 
grance of new-mown hay and wild flowers. 

Five a.M.—We awake to find the train two hours late ; but we 
are compensated by the noble view of Lake Champlain, along 
the shore of which the train is swiftly winding. We sat upon 
the back platform and silently drank in the cool, beautiful land- 
scape. It was to us a period of intense delight. To all it was 
calm and rest after toil, and never did men enjoy it more. 
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We reach at last Port Kent, where the misty further shore of 
the lake seems like a cloud-bank miles away. It is a lovely spot, 
but scarce had we time to look around us when we were crowd- 
ed into a primitive stage and rolled away through a barren 
country to Keeseville, five miles beyond. We passed Ausable 
Chasm, but so intent were we on going forward at once that we 
refused to stop and view closely this wonderful gorge.. We 
took, however, a flying view from a bridge above the chasm, and 
wonderfully beautiful must the scene appear from below. At 
Keeseville we are served with a good breakfast, and then off 
again. The road winds along the Saranac River, now, alas! a 
mere stream compared to what it once was. The scenery is 
bleak and the soil is not very productive, but the mountains in 
the distance seemed to compensate for the immediate poverty of 
the landscape. 

At Mountain Fall we dine, and in a pelting rain we onward 
drive, winding deeper and deeper into the mountains. The 
country as we advance becomes more picturesque, but we all 
look with disgust at the frequent barren hillsides, either covered 
with blackened stumps or else so denuded of timber that the 
dry brush made poor compensation for the loss of these primi- 
tive forests. Talk as some writers may, the loss of forest must 
tell in time; and as I looked at the brawling river beside me, 
whose broad bed was dry on each side for twenty feet, I felt 
that the loss of trees was the sole cause of the withering of this 
stream. 

We smoke, we chat, we sing, we try to make the time pass 
easily ; but driving in a narrow, ill-swung vehicle in a furious 
rain for forty miles is no pleasure. As we drew up at Miller’s 
the clouds were dissipated for a moment’s sun, and we descended 
from our perches pretty stiff, but hungry as hawks and ready for 
any sport. Miller’s is finely situated upon the Lower Saranac, 
and is a lovely place to idle away a few weeks. The genial pro- 
prietor met us on the broad piazza, and after a hearty supper of 
trout and venison, the first we had eaten, we met our guides, who 
were awaiting our arrival. 

Simple, kindly men are the guides, always ready to oblige, 
never surly, and as keen for the sport which you enjoy as if they 
themselves shot or threw the fly. Stores are collected, guns are 
handled, fly-rods looked over, and after these important affairs 
are settled we go to an early bed. 

A cold, gray morning. Four picturesque-looking travellers 
are standing in group upon the boat-house steps while the guides 
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pack the boats. Rough we look: old hats and coats have been 
resurrectea, and our boots come above the knee and are most 
fearfully oiled. Four whimpering hounds are secured to the 
boat-house, and when loosed make a rush for the boats. We are 
in—we are off—and abreast we head up the lovely lake. Thereis 
a feeling of rest and happiness in being swiftly pulled through 
the Adirondack waters which I have felt in no other place. It 
may be the high altitude of these lakes or the peculiar buoyant 
feeling of the boat in which you ride, and which so readily yields 
to every motion of your body ; the cause I cannot explain, but the 
sensation is delightful and never tiresome. It is a morning of 
alternate showers and sunshine, and this gives us an opportunity 
of viewing the changing landscape in all its varied beauties. The 
forests sweep away from these rocky shores until lost in the dis- 
tance. To me the hush of the noble woods was more majestic 
than the lonely murmur of the ocean upon a barren sand-hill. 
The variety of nature in a forest is infinite, and the different 
shades of green to my wearied eyes seemed like a glimpse of 
paradise. In the distance dim, high mountains, ever changing 
from deep black to light green as the clouds obscured the sun; 
beside me the rolling waters, over which the light boat floats 
like a sea-bird. We pass through a brawling rapid, and after 
winding through a narrow river, fringed with alder-bushes and 
lined by lofty hemlocks and pine-trees, we reach a broad sheet of 
water called Round Lake. Here the wind has rolled the lake 
into great billows, and a driving rain prevents us from seeing 
shore; but on we toil, and when we had reached the upper 
waters the sun burst forth again. We fali in line, and in a mo- 
ment the boats strike the beach. 

The first portage, or carry, is about a half-mile in length, and 
while we walk along the river-bank our boats are carried over 
upon a huge wagon. On we go again across another lake, and at 
a primitive lakeside inn we are served with a good dinner. And 
although a, misty rain is falling, we can enjoy the distant view of 
mountain and forest that stretches away from our very feet. An 
hour’s row has brought us to another three-mile carry; and 
after a muddy walk, at which even the general complains, old 
campaigner that he is, we come to the Racquette River. You 
ali remember a scene in Gustave Doré’s Wandering Few where 
the wretched wanderer is passing through a forest of dead trees, 
and one could scarcely imagine such a spectacle of desolation. 
Yet the Racquette River is lined for miles with such a forest, and 
of all the depressing scenes I ever. viewed this is the most 
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gloomy. A dam which has been built miles away to float timber 
is the cause of this ruin. The overflowing waters covered the 
roots of the trees lining the river-banks, and for miles you see 
nothing but mud and dead trees. 1 could scarcely believe that 
in years gone by the Racquette River was the pride of the 
Adirondacks, While I am speaking here of the destruction ‘of 
trees, let me remark that the whole Adirondack region is a vast 
bed of mountainous rock, covered with a thin superstratum of 
soil which is held in place by the forests. To denude the rocky 
mountain-sides of these forests is practically to have this soil 
washed down into the valleys by spring rains, where, mixed with 
stone and gravel, it is unfit for cultivation. The outskirts of the 
Adirondack region prove this. The desolation of the cut-timber 
tract on the edge of the wilderness is something to lament. A 
twelve-mile row brings us out of this river and into Big Trout 
Lake, and at a sporting inn some few miles up the lake we halt 
for the night. We have come thirty miles and we feel both 
hungry and tired. A good supper puts us in good-humor, and 
then to dreamless slumber. 

Big Trout Lake contains no brook-trout; the savage pickerel 
or equally relentless bass have driven poor salmo fontinalis 
from ‘these lovely waters. Lake-trout, however, are caught 
weighing as much as twenty pounds; but with the departure of 
the speckled trout all interest in the lake is lost to me. 

A long morning row brings us to another carry five miles 
long. The general and I now push ahead, leaving Bulger and 
Fred Baller to have some lunch at a wayside sporting-house. 
We have reached the last carry—and whatacarry! The general 
loses his temper for the first and only time, for his dog wishes to 
go under trees when the general has to climb over them, and the 
conflict of opinion is slightly energetic. 

Another long row and we pass from a winding river into a 
lovely little pond, near the mouth of which was killed the last 
moose ever seen in the Adirondacks. 

Beside a little rapid our camp is made, and soon the woods, 
the silent woods, resound to the axeman’s blows. The day is al- 
most spent, and as the shadows deepen Frank, my guide, rows me 
Out on to the silent pond. Where a small brook runs into the lake, 
by a quick stroke of his paddle the boat is held, and from my rod 
is flung the artificial lure. The flies gently strike the water and 
are pulled towards us with a trembling hand, leaving a long wake 
behind. A splash ahead! A trout has jumped, and the boat, 
like a thing of life, moves slowly forward. I cast across the bub- 
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ble on the water and draw it in. A tug—TI strike—and away 
glides my line. 

“Play him gently,” said Frank, who has skilfully kept the 
boat away from the lily-pads. Soon the fish, slowly reeled to air, 
rises gasping to the surface; when, with a sure sweep of the land- 
ing-net, he is secured. How brilliant his coat, how firm his flesh, 
his bold eyes how staring! We take five more, when, night com- 
ing on, the trout refuse to rise. Home to camp. The general 
comes down to see my catch. Fred B. calls from the bank to 
Bulger, who is walking around the camp, proud in the possession 
of his new gun. Suddenly, while we are laughing, comes the 
sharp, sudden bark of a deer from across the pond. Listening, 
we hear it again, once, twice, thrice, and it is lost in the dis- 
tance. “He was coming to feed,” said Ernest, Bulger’s guide, 
“ but the noise scared him.” This sound of wild animal life elec- 
trifies me. I go down in the darkness to a point running out 
into the lake, and look out upon the black waters. The stars 
twinkle over me, and the great trees lift themselves aloft until 
they seem to reach out of sight; behind me the camp with its 
glare of burning logs shining through the spectral trees. Bulger 
is going out to shoot a deer, and the boat with its headlight, 
under which he sits, gun in hand, is balanced in the stern by the 
guide who paddles him. The canoe moves out until nothing but 
the great eye of the jack-light comes to the view. It turns, and 
all is dark again. We sit and smoke and pile on more logs; 
loath are we to leave the enchantment of the fire. The general 
tells tales of army life and “fights his battles o’er again.” Fi- 
nally we all retire. The tent-flap is closed. I see the fire-light 
flare up and sink. Shadows come and go, and then I sleep. 

Morning, six A.M.—Bulger has returned with a yearling deer. 
He tells us wondrous tales, but we see but one small deer—a 
poor thing with not much meat upon its little body. 

Baller and I are paddled out to the spring-hole. The sun is 
overcast and the morning fog still hangs over the woods. Baller 
has begun casting, and his split-bamboo rod is sending the flies 
hither and thither. Light as eider-down do they alight and with 
a gentle motion are drawn across the dark water. A slight 
breeze fans the lake. It is enough. A fish jumps, and with an 
oily gurgle down goes the leader. Fly-fishing is the poetry of 
motion. He who has fished with artificial flies prefers it to all 
other kinds of fishing, and he who has never swung a fly-rod 
knows not the highest type of angling. We take a few more fish, 
and then back to camp. Our menu is varied—venison, trout, 
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potatoes roasted in their jackets, and cakes with maple-syrup. 
We eat like “ low churchmen,” and then to smoke and loaf. 

“ We loaf and invite our soul,” as sings Walt Whitman. We 
all sit idly around and drink in the lovely breeze. I must 
not say all, for the general is busily engaged in catching frogs. 
A stout pole and line armed with a hook is all the general de- 
mands. A worm is the bait. From having a weakness for frogs’ 
legs I encourage the general, and my larder is always supplied. 

To-night I am to seek a deer, and my guide is busy arranging 
his jack-light. A jack-light is simply a reflector, in front of which 
a lamp burns. It is secured in the bow of the boat to a stout 
pole, and under and in front of this reflector the hunter sits. He 
is in darkness, but the lamp throws a lane of light in front of 
the canoe and enables him to shoot a deer—that is, if the deer 
stands until he is near enough to shoot. 

It is considered by hunters that jack-shooting is unsportsman- 
like; but, to one who knows, jack-shooting, where the deer are 
wild—and they soon become so—is as exacting as deer-stalking, 
and gives the animals as much chance for their lives as they can 
ever have if you hope to secure one. Deer, where they are much 
hunted, will not stand until the light comes to them. Sometimes 
they hunt “ dark,” and this requires not only coolness upon the 
part of the hunter, but extraordinary skill upon that of the 
guide. , 

To hunt “ dark” is to cover the jack-light, and, merely by the 
guide’s sense of hearing, depend upon coming close to a feeding 
deer, and then, turning down the lantern-slide, to shoot at once 
before the deer can jump into the alders. 

To paddle down a dark river without a light requires great 
knowledge of the course of the stream, and not one guide in five 
can do it successfully. 

I am a novice in hunting, and so take a shot-gun. It is ten 
o'clock and raining a soft, misty spray. The wind is blowing in 
the tall pine-tops. I cannot see the lake from the camp-fire, but, 
guided by Frank, I reach the boat. The boys wish me luck, and 
we are off. Darkness, stillness, and rapid motion. Not a sound 
from the guide. I cannot hear the paddle-stroke. The falling 
rain ahead seems like snow. The weird sense of unreality about 
it all is almost painful. I long to cry out. We are in a little 
lake and carefully skirt the shore: The reeds about us are as of 
silver, and outside of the light thrown by the lantern is a darkness 
such as I never knew before. Asplash in front makes me start, so 
that the light boat rocks. A dark head swims away in the track 
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of light. “ What’s the matter?” whispers Frank—“ only a rat; sit 
still!” I obey, but that rat made me quiver. “I hear a deer,” 


again whispers the voice. The boat stops. I listen, and faintly 
in the distance I hear, or think I hear, a splashing. I tremble as 
ifin a chill. The boat flies through the water. It halts, turns, 
and the broad light revolves; but though the lily-pads are bruised 
and the reeds are broken, we see no deer. He may be watching 
now from the bank; but useless it would be to remain, and with- 
out a sound the boat moves on. 

A slow, trembling, rocking movement has the boat; it fairly 
quivers under the paddle. We have left the lake and are bearing 
down the river amid the many voices of the night, the waving 
trees calling from the high banks and the rustling reeds answer- 
ing from the river. Sometimes a winged shadow falls across the 
streaming light, like the wild bird with human soul that Renan 
says he will be, seeking the church-door and finding it not. The 
rain is now falling heavier, yet still it is not much worse than 
mist. The river bends and we come to a broad, shallow bay. 

“A deer! a deer!” whispers the guide. I feel my heart beat- 
ing like a trip-hammer, yet my head is cool and I know that my 
hands will obey my will. I strain my sight, and surely ahead a 
gray mass is moving through the water. It springs forward, 
then turns, rushing quickly, and moves noiselessly yet rapidly for 
the shore. I cover my quarry steadily ;-the boat is held fast; I 
pull the trigger—a flash, a report, and something is struggling in 
the water, but only for a moment, for as we reach the deer he is 
dead. The wild stag will speed no more, and in spite of my tri- 
umph I can feel a sorrow for the death of this noble deer. We 
lift him in the boat and then to camp. No longer expectant, I 
sit dreamily in bow and listen to wind rushing down the river; 
for the rain has ceased falling, and the wind has risen and is roar- 
ing through the black trees. A dull gleam breaks out of the 
darkness as we cross the lake. The camp is hushed, yet back of 
the fire the gleaming eyes of the awakened dogs gleam out at us. 
Not a whimper escapes them as we drag the dead deer past them 
into the forest. I pile more wood upon the fire, and then to a 
dreamless sleep. So pass the days. Now a float is built and we 
plunge into the lake, and again we take long rows upon the beauti- 
ful river. At night we sit around the camp-fire and hear the guides 
tell of deer and wolves and panthers. The guide loves to tell cf 
the discomforts of men who come into the woods knowing every- 
thing, and who leave it more ignorant than when they entered. 
For without a good guide a man might be a month in the woods 
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and never see a deer or catch a trout. To-day Frank and I goup 
the river. We carry the light canoe around the rapids at whose 
outlet we are encamped, and are soon miles away. Pool after 
,pool I fish, sometimes with success and again catching nothing. 
How cool the morning! How lovely the dark green forest-trees, 
rising from the river-banks and almost meeting above your head ! 
At places the lilies, white and yellow, almost fill the stream, the 
beautiful white lilies looking like stars and filling the air with 
their fragrance. Here is the place for contemplation. This is 
the true spot to read De [mitatione Christi and feel the spirit of 
the book. Thus dreaming I do not perceive that we have left the 
river and have entered a little lake heavily wooded, and are 
drawing near to a deserted camp. More in idleness than sport I 
cast my flies even as the boat has almost reached the camp. A 
splash, and before I can change hands the line is out forty feet. 
A large fish and a strong one; but, alas! my leader is frayed, and 
after a gallant struggle the gut parts and I lose my prey. I have 
killed thirty fish, however, and I am satisfied. ’Tis the selfish 
desire to kill more than enough that betrays the false sports- 
man. To kill fish or shoot game merely for the pleasure of doing 
so I have always refrained from, and, like other things in life, the 
sooner one can become contentus parvo the happier he will be for 
this resolve. The fire is kindling, and, having nothing to do, I sit 
and watch a merry squirrel who sits chattering above my head. 
The day is warm, but under the pines I feel it but little. A shout 
below, and Fred B. mounts the bank, rod in hand, and hungry as 
ahawk. Soon the trout, on green and slender branches, are broil- 
ing over the red embers. We had finished lunch and are enjoy. 
ing a smoke when a noise in a deserted hut caused me to look in. 
A little animal, which I recognized at once as a hedgehog, is try- 
ing to crawl beneath some logs. The guides, at my alarm, rush 
in to kill the creature, but in the confusion it escapes. The 
hedgehog is the pest of the woods, as they eat anything contain- 
ing the least suspicion of salt or grease. After a happy day the 
sun is sinking, and, as old Virgil sings, “ the lengthening shadows 
fall from the high mountains.” 

So down the quiet river float the boats. We drink in the 
beauty of the red sunset behind the tall tree-tops. The quiet 
waters are black beneath the shelving banks, and a bird who only 
sings at nightfall is piping from the forest. The stream flows 
smoothly, save where it strikes a rock, and there it gurgles a soft 
music sweeter in its gentle murmur than any other sound in na- 
ture. Weare met upon the bank by the general and Bulger, 
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who have spent a quiet day. Then to the mess-tent, where a 
steaming pot of venison-tea exhales a fragrant smell. Two cups 
apiece and we are content. The general and Bulger bid us 
adieu, and, as the night has grown cold, we brew a milk-punch 
beside the roaring fire. A storm is gathering, and the flames of 
the great pine logs are flung hither and thither in the growing 
breeze. A pipe, a chat, and, exclaiming with Sancho Panza, 
‘“‘ Blessed be the man who invented sleep,” we leave the night-fire 
just as the rain-drops commence to fall. Two hours later the 
general and B., drenched, come in, and, after making lament for 
a lost deer, are soon at rest. There is whispered among the 
guides a rumor of a magic lake in woods where the trout grow 
to a monstrous size. Fred B. is fired with enthusiasm, and he 
and I are to seek it. So in the early gray of the morning we set 
out. The lake is only five miles away, but the difficulties of that 
trip make me ache still on thinking of them. This is the picture 
we present: Frank, a guide, leading, carries a canoe upon his 
shoulders ; I follow with shot-gun, landing-nets, and rods. Fred 
B. has an axe and fly-rod; Robbins, his guide, with an eighty- 
pound pack on his back and rifle in hand. I think, as we tear 
through the brush, of Strain’s march across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, and can imagine how men can be lost in trackless woods un- 
til they sink from exhaustion and die. A five-mile trip that takes 
almost an entire day. What pulling and hauling! What hills we 
climb, what swamps to wade! We cross two lakes and have to 
_ cut down many trees that prevent the boat from passing. Poor 
Fred is tired, and I, who am accustomed to walking, feel like rest- 
ing. Weare nearing the famous lake, when suddenly the first 
guide stops, holds up his hand, and whispers, “ Partridges.” I 
rush forward, dropping rods and nets, and get a fine double shot 
at some quiet, tame birds who go too slowly to avoid their fate. 
At last the lake—a noble sheet, and the scenery, of course, very 
wild. As we cross the water to the spot selected for our camp 
some wild duck fly across the boat. One in particular circles 
with painful anxiety around the canoe until her little brood are be- 
yond our reach, when she quickly rejoins them, and then the cries 
of delight are laughable. The camp is made beside a cool brook, 
the ground being almost clear of brush, and with huge old trees 
rising grandly about us. Here, while the guides were busy 
building a shelter, Fred B. and I sat and smoked, and watched 
the gleaming waters of the silent lake not twenty feet away. 
The stillness was delightful; not even a bird sang in the woods. 
Surely I can imagine now the stillness of African forests .of 
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which Du Chaillu speaks. There is an enchantment in these 
woods, and all kinds of quaint fancies seem born in this solitude. 
The guides’ task is done, and, evening coming on apace, we take 
our rods and are paddled out upon the lake. Around us the fish 
are rising. We have taken three, each averaging a pound, when 
poor Fred breaks his rod, and so we are confined to one rod. 
The fish here fight much better than the trout below, and we en- 
joy the taking’ of fifteen fine fish, none weighing under three- 
quarters of a pound. Having resigned my rod to Baller, I can- 
not fish, but am content to look at lake and sky and winding 
shore. What can be more lovely than the silence of evening? 
The smoke of our camp-fire is the only sign of life, save where 
the rising fish sometimes breaks from the lake. The shadows 
deepen, and now the faint reflection of the western ‘sky alone il- 
lumines the lake. Quietly we glide past the solemn rocks, crested 
with tall pines. How weirdly outlined against the evening sky! 
No rustling wind comes from the shores. Nature is at rest, save 
that mass of yellow that moves like some unreal thing from the 
dark woods down to the silent lake. Breathless and expectant 
we watch until the slow-moving boat draws near enough to see 
the motions of the deer. How queerly it moves among the 
rocks! So silent does the guide paddle that we are coming close 
to it, and still it gives no sign of alarm. Fred has taken the rifle 
and holds it across his knees. Nearer we drift. “Thy end has 
come, poor thing!” I think. But no; for as it lifts its pretty head 
and the watchful Baller is raising his rifle a duck starts from the 
lake and with a doleful cry flies right at the deer. That wild 
creature takes the hint, and with a few graceful bounds the dark- 
green alders close about it and all is still again. Poor Fred 
smiles dolefully at me and sighs. Frank, the guide, neither 
smiles nor speaks; he has resumed his paddle, and, with that 
quiet, slow movement of his head peculiar to guides, and which 
we cannot imitate, he is scanning the shore, dimly lit by the twi- 
light. The silver moon has now come out, and the air is cooler, 
but yet no breeze ruffles the dark surface of the lake. The west- 
ern sky, in which the moon has risen, is streaked with a few pur- 
ple clouds, whose old-gold setting is the last sign of the dying 
day. A moment, and the moon alone shines in the sky, save 
where a dim star commences to twinkle in the east. Back to 
camp again, where around the camp-fire we huddle; for the night 
is cold, and warm tea is in great demand. Then I go out night- 
shooting on this great lake, with the vapor rising from the waters 
in misty wreaths; the solemn stars shining above me, and the 
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great blackness of the lake are things to be remembered and trea- 
sured for ever. Too soon had the days sped by, when, early one 
morning, Fred Baller and Bulger stood upon the bank and watch- 
ed the general and myself pass from their view. Thus did the trip 
end, but the memory is still recalled. To those who love nature 
the Adirondacks seem delightful; but let no one go who cannot 
endure fatigue, for the toil and rough life would suit but poorly 
the delicate or weak. The cost of this trip is another considera- 
tion, not to mention the long journey before you reach a suitable 
camp. However, I was satisfied, and I even think, with a few 
weeks and a good guide, I would venture into the wilderness 
alone and there seek a summer’s rest. 





ROSE OF THE SACRED HEART. 


THUs the sweet legend saith— 
As Jesus hung in death 

Upon the holy rood, 

By crimson drops bedewed 
The briers of Calvary’s height 
Did blossom in man’s sight. 

O peerless, priceless bud, 
Dyed in the Precious Blood ! 
‘Thy ruby fires do shine 

Like to the Heart Divine! 
Love’s symbol true thou art, 
Rose of the Sacred Heart. 


The briers of sin and care 
O’ergrow the mount of prayer 
Contrite ’mid suffering, 

If to the Cross we cling, 

As clung the thorny vine, 
Round it our lives entwine ; 
Bathed in the blesséd flood 

Of Jesus’ Precious Blood, 

All human joys and woes 
Shall blossom as the rose. 
Love’s symbol true thou art, 
Rose of the Sacred Heart. 
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HAWTHORNE’S ATTITUDE TOWARD CATHOLICISM. 


EMINENT literary men whose works are morally pure are de- 
serving of great honor, and much gratitude is due tothem. The 
mischief of that stream of literature made turbid, nauseous, and 
noxious by the moral filth mingled with its better elements is 
more directly and efficaciously counteracted by wholesome liter- 
ature than by any other natural and ordinary influence. Besides 
the very great innocent pleasure which such writers furnish to a 
multitude of persons, they do a great deal of positive good to 
the readers of their works, in ways which it is needless to speak 
about, they are so plain to the sight of everybody who has any 
taste for letters. 

We Americans may congratulate ourselves that writers of the 
first rank in our literature, those who may be called its authors 
and chiefs, have been so refined in their imagination and pure in 
their moral sentiments. ~ In the walk of the lighter prose compo- 
sition; it is enough to mention the names of Washington Irving 
and James Fenimore Cooper, and then to fix our attention ex- 
clusively upon their worthy successor, the subject of our present 
remarks, Nathaniel Hawthorne. Hawthorne has been a growing 
favorite, as a writer, both in America and in England, for the last 
forty years. His personal character, and the way in which his 
own individual, domestic and social reminiscences delightfully 
blend with the texture of his writings, have made him likewise a 
favorite and a common friend, as aman. Even the members.of 
his family have shared in this, and now that Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne, whom everybody had known as a boy, his father’s con- 
stant companion, and who in his manhood had earned fame by 
his own writings, has given us the charming biography of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne and his wife, the universal regard for the 
great writer and all his family with him, has been re-awakened 
and increased. 

For the first time, ‘we have presented, in this biography, a 
true and authentic picture of this illustrious literary man as he 
was in himself, an authentic history of his life from childhood to 
old age. Romantic but incorrect legends have been heretofore 
current about his early life and its events. We are glad to have 
the truth about all these things, in place of distorted facts or fic- 
tions. It is not only more satisfactory as being the truth, but 
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also much more interesting. Admiration of the genius which is 
shown forth in excellent works, pleasure in contemplating beau- 
tiful ideals set before the imagination in their pages, complacency 
in the artist as an artist, and in his productions, are much en- 
hanced when we learn to know the artist as a :an, and find in 
his personal character, in his moral conduct, in his whole life, a 
counterpart of his works. In the case of Hawthorne there is a 
daily beauty in the character and life of the man from his youth 
up, an idyllic charm about his household with its domestic rela- 
tions, filial, fraternal, conjugal, and parental, which, in the opinion 
of the writer of these lines, surpasses, in a poetic as well as ina 
moral aspect, any one of his romances taken as a whole, and pre- 
sents individual characters and events equal, perhaps even su- 
perior, to the best of their imaginary scenes and persons. 
Hawthorne's life and writings have ohe particular aspect 
which makes them especially interesting to Catholics, and also to 
those Protestants who sympathize more or less with him, but 
most of all to thase among these classes of his admirers who are 
of New-England origin. It is the aspect of the religious, moral, 
and zsthetic ideal in his mind toward the human side of Catholli- 
cism. Turning away from Puritanism, yet not turning his back 
on Christianity, he was during his residence and travels in Eu- 
rope brought face to face with Catholicism, having his mind 
freed to a considerable extent from Protestant prejudices. He is 
a good representative of a large class, and it is an interesting 
study to examine his attitude as he stands midway between his 
ancestral religion and the ancient religion of Christendom, to 
make an estimate of that which attracted him and that which 
repelled him in Catholicism, as he viewed it, chiefly in its moral 
and zsthetic human side. The strictly religious idea is not ex- 
cluded from his theory of the natural and spiritual fitness and 
order, symmetry, harmony, and splendor which are the elements 
ti the physically, intellectually, and morally beautiful. It lies in 
the background, and veiled in obscurity, yet it appears in the 
history of Hawthorne’s life, and in his works, as a belief and a 
predominant sentiment, even to a certain extent distinctively 
Christian. Here is one passage which may serve as an illustra- 
tion and a proof of what has just been said: 


“In her present need and hunger for a spiritual revelation, Hilda felt a 
vast and weary longing to see this last-mentioned picture once again. It 
is inexpressibly touching. So weary is the Saviour, and utterly worn out 
with agony, that his lips have fallen apart from mere exhaustion ; his eyes 
seem to be set; he tries to lean his head against the pillar, but is kep~ 
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from sinking down upon the ground only by the cords that bind him. 
One of the most striking effects produced is the sense of loneliness. You 
behold Christ deserted both in heaven and earth; that despair is in him 
which wrung forth the saddest utterance man ever made : ‘ Why hast Thou 
forsaken me?’ Even in this extremity, however, he is still divine. The 
great and reverent painter has not suffered the Son of God to be merely an 
object of pity, though depicting him in a state so profoundly pitiful. He 
is rescued from it, we know not how—by nothing less than miracle—by a 
celestial majesty and beauty, and some quality of which these are the out- 
ward garniture. He is as much, and as visibly, our Redeemer, there 
bound, there fainting and bleeding from the scourge, with the cross in 
view, as if he sat on his throne of glory in the heavens! Sodoma, in this 
matchless picture, has done more towards reconciling the incongruity of 
Divine Omnipotence and outraged, suffering humanity, combined in one 
person, than the theologians ever did. This hallowed work of genius 
shows what pictorial art, devoutly exercised, might effect in behalf of reli- 
gious truth; involving, as it does, deeper mysteries of revelation, and 
bringing them closer to man’s heart, and making him tenderer to be im- 
pressed by them, than the most eloquent words of preacher or prophet.” * 


In another place, describing a Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, 
by Domenichino, he writes : 


“I was a good deal impressed by this picture—the dying saint, amid 
the sorrow of those who loved him, and the fury of his enemies, looking 
upward, where a company of angels, and Jesus with them, are waiting to 
welcome him and crown him; and I felt what an influence pictures might 
have upon the devotional part of our nature. The nail-marks in the hands 
and feet of Jesus, ineffaceable even after he had passed into bliss and glory, 
touched my heart with a sense of his love forus. I think this is really a 
great picture.” t 


There are some similar remarks in his notice of the impres- 
sions he received from Raphael’s Transfiguration : 


“The face of Jesus, being so high aloft and so small in the distance, I 
could not well see ; but I am impressed with the idea that it looks too much 
like human flesh.and blood to be in keeping with the celestial aspect of the 
figure, or of the probabilities of the scene, when the divinity and immor- 
tality of the Saviour beamed from within him through the earthly features 
that ordinarily shaded him. As regards the composition of the picture, I 
am not convinced of the propriety of its being in two so distinctly sepa- 
rated parts—the upper portion not thinking of the lower, and the lower 
portion not being aware of the higher. It symbolizes, however, the spirit- 
ual shortsightedness of mankind that, amid the trouble and grief of the 
lower picture, not a single individual, either of those who seek help or those 
who would willingly afford it, lifts his eyes to that region, one glimpse of 
which would set everything right. One or two of the disciples point up- 
ward, but without really knowing what abundance of help is to be had 
there.” { 

* The Marble Faun, vol, ii. c. 12, + Passages from Note Books in Italy, Feb. 15, 1858. 
} Ibid. Notes on April 25. 
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Again he writes : 


“ Occasionally to-day I was sensible of a certain degree of emotion in 
looking at an old picture; as, for example, by a large, dark, ugly picture of 
Christ bearing the cross and sinking beneath it, when, somehow or other, 
a sense of his agony and the fearful wrong that mankind did (and does) its 
Redeemer, and the scorn of his enemies, and the sorrow of those who loved 
him, came knocking at my heart and got entrance there. Once more I 
deem ita pity that Protestantism should have entirely laid aside this mode 
of appealing to the religious sentiment.” * 


Hawthorne belongs to that class of whom Kenelm H. Digby 
says: 
“ Ethereal subjects they would not reject, 
As if theology did not reflect 
The one thing needed by the poet’s song— 
That type for which he, too, on earth must long— 
Of beauty absolute, the poesy 
Of that which still invisible must be.” t 


Hawthorne's natural temperament and his early education led 
his thoughts and imaginations toward the region of the preter- 
natural. At the beginning of his literary career Puritan ideas 
and associations furnished the theme to his musing, contemplative 
spirit, which his imagination wrought into those weird, fascina- 
ting forms which crowd his earlier fictitious works. His esthetic 
sense is not earthly, sensuous, and immersed in the material, phy- 
sical embodiment of the ideal of beauty. It is a vehicle of 
thought and speculation, and all Hawthorne’s imaginative works 
which have themes taken from New-England life and history are 
essentially in their inmost character and meaning a presentment 
of the old Puritan religious idea of the visible and the invisible 
world, of the present world and the world to come. This is a 
common characteristic of modern New-England literature. Pu- 
ritan theology has been judged and condemned in the literature 
produced by the children of the Puritans. They have. been, 
however, generally unwilling to abandon rational and Christian 
theology and to plunge into the abyss. After leaving the worst — 
dogmas of Puritanism, most have been desirous of seeking for a 
more reasonable, a brighter, a better Christianity. It seems to 
us that this was the case with Hawthorne, and that the beautiful 
passages quoted above from his writings show how the Christian 
belief which he had retained was brightened, his religious views 


and sentiments made more vivid and elevated, by the influence 


* Ibid, Notes on June 8, 
{The Supernatural, in Last Year's Leaves, London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1873, P. 15, 
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of Catholic art, and by the pervading atmosphere of faith, in Italy 
and Rome. 

These impressions were not limited to that part of the Catho- 
lic religion which has been imperfectly retained in the theology 
of New England, but they came also with considerable power 
upon his mind from the general system of Catholicism and those 
parts of it which are wholly unlike and opposed to Protestant- 
ism, particularly i in the naked and gaunt form of Puritanism. 
This ugly counterfeit presentment of the lovely religion of Christ 
appears especially unlovely and repulsive in Hawthorne's de- 
lineations, and he everywhere shows his natural repugnance to 
those features in it which are distorted. The symmetry, beauty, 
harmony, and reasonableness of Catholicism, its adaptation to the 
wants of the human heart, the superhuman quality of its ideal, 
and the conformity to nature of its outward environment, though 
only dimly discernible to him through a mist, found something 
in his mind akin and responsive, awoke an echo in his heart, 
charmed to a certain degree his imagination. 

This comes out very distinctly in that beautiful romance The 
Marble Faun. Hilda is the most charming of all Hawthorne’s 
creations. Correggio is said to have taken his wife and child as 
models for his pictures. We cannot help thinking that some 
features of Sophia Peabody and Una Hawthorne, of whom Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne has given such a loving and attractive deline- 
ation, reappear in the young artist from New England, surround- 
ed by coves and trimming the lamp of the Blessed Virgin in her 
high tower. That fine type of New-England girlhood and wo- 
manhood of which Longfellow’s Priscilla is an early specimen is 
represented as it has become modified by the lapse and the 
changes of time, under another sky, amid different surroundings, 
in Hilda. The religious reverence, the fidelity to conscience, 
the moral purity, the feminine loveliness inherited from the 
olden time have doffed the garb of gloomy color and homespun 
texture in which they were formerly clothed for brighter and 
more costly raiment. The repressed zsthetic faculty has awoke. 
Old prejudices have passed away. Instead of Priscilla spinning 
on week-days and walking demurely to meeting on Sunday with 
her Bible and hymn-book wrapped in a white pocket-handker- 
chief in one hand and a bunch of fennel, sole solace of the senses 
during the dismal service, in the other, we see Hilda copying the 


old masters in Roman galleries, and hanging wistfully about the 
Catholic confessional when her conscience is perplexed and her 


heart heavy, 
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One extract from The Marble Faun has been already given. 
Short extracts cannot, however, suffice, after the manner of 
proof-texts, as the basis of a comment which shall be a satis- 
factory exposition of the ideas embodied in this unique product 
of Hawthorne’s genius. Only one who remembers distinctly or 
will read attentively Zhe Romance of Monte Beni can fully appre- 
ciate the view we are taking of Hawthorne’s attitude toward. 
Catholicism. The paragraph which comes nearest to a summing 
up of his estimate of the Catholic religion is the following pas- 
sage, extracted from The Mardle Faun: 


“ Hilda was anew impressed with the infinite convenience—if we may 
use so poor a phrase—of the Catholic religion to its devout believers. 

“Who, in truth, that considers the matter, can resist a similar impres- 
sion? In the hottest fever-fit of life, they can always find, ready for their 
need, a cool, quiet, beautiful place of worship. They may enter its sacred 
precincts at any hour, leaving the fret and trouble of the world behind 
them, and purifying themselves with a touch of holy water at the threshold. 
In the calm interior, fragrant of rich and soothing incense, they may hold 
converse with some saint, their awful, kindly friend. And most precious 
privilege of all, whatever perplexity, sorrow, guilt, may weigh upon their 
souls, they can fling down the dark burden at the foot of the cross, and go 
forth—to sin no more, nor be any longer disquieted; but to live again in 
the freshness and elasticity of innocence. 

“ Do not these inestimable advantages, thought Hilda, or some of them, 
at least, belong to Christianity itself? Are they not a part of the blessings 
which the system was meant to bestow upon mankind? Can the faith . 
in which I was born and bred be perfect, if it leave a weak girl like me to 
" wander, desolate, with this great trouble crushing me down?” * 


Taking Hilda as a representative of a class of persons which 
we have already sufficiently described, we ask why she does 
not answer these questions with a decided affirmation for the first 
two and a negation for the third. What is the repulsive force 
counteracting the attraction of the Catholic religion? 

In so far as the attraction is zsthetic, it is an esthetic repul- 
sion which resists its influence. This is expressed in a very sin- 
gular manner by Hawthorne when he is describing Hilda’s vacil- 
lating moods of feeling while she was visiting the shrines and lin- © 
gering before the images of the Blessed Virgin. “ Here, per- 
haps,” he writes, “strange‘as it may seem, her delicate appre- 
ciation of art stood her in good stead, and lost Catholicism a con- 
vert.” Her ideal was not fully satisfied, she looked for some- 
thing more than she found. We find the same factitious discon- 
tent gnd craving after an ideal of perfection in the outward 


*Vol, ii, c. 14. 
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environment of religion everywhere in those writings of Haw- 
thorne in which he gives his impressions from what he saw in 
Catholic countries. Wherever he finds that which corresponds 
to his high and refined sense of the fitness of things, and gratifies 
his love of beauty and order, he is profuse and eloquent in the 
expression of delight and approbation, and his pages glow with 
prismatic colors. But he cannot abide shortcomings, he is dis- 
gusted with the obtrusion of the commonplace, shocked and dis- 
appointed by the juxtaposition of vulgar, mean, and sordid ob- 
jects to things which are pleasing to the zsthetic sense. 


“ The second observation is not quite so favorable to the cleanly cha- 
racter of the modern Romans; indeed, it is so very unfavorable, that I 
hardly know how to express it. . . . They spit upon the glorious pavement 
of St. Peter’s, and wherever else they like; they place paltry-looking 
wooden confessionals beneath its sublime arches, and ornament them with 
cheap little colored prints of the crucifixion; they hang tin hearts and 
other tinsel and trumpery at the gorgeous shrines of the saints, in chapels 
that are encrusted with gems, or marbles almost as precious; they put 
pasteboard statues of saints beneath the dome of the Pantheon; in short, 
they let the sublime and the ridiculous come close together, and are not in 
the least troubled by the proximity.” . 


Mr. Hawthorne expresses here quite mildly the sentiment 


common to Englishmen and Americans in which the writer of 
these lines shares fully. Yet he makes an excuse for all the dis- 
order and incongruity which disgust him in a tolerant and phi- 
losophical spirit which is very uncommon: 


“ After a while the visitant finds himself getting accustomed to this 
horrible state of things; and the associations of moral sublimity and beauty 
seem to throw a veil over the physical meannesses to which I allude, 
Perhaps there is something in the mind of the people of these countries 
that enables them quite to dissever small ugliness from great sublimity and 
beauty. . . . It must be that their sense of the beautiful is stronger than in 
the Anglo-Saxon mind, and that it observes only what is fit to gratify it.” * 


In the notes of his visit to the cathedral of Amiens the temper 
of mind we are speaking of comes out quite in a characteristic 
manner : 


“ While we were in the cathedral we saw several persons kneeling at 
their devotions on the steps of the chancel and elsewhere. One dipped his 
fingers in the holy water at the entrance; by the by, I looked into the stone 
basin that held it, and saw it full of ice; could not all that sanctity at 
least keep it thawed? [Certainly, by all means!} Priests—jolly, fat, mean- 
looking fellows, in white robes—went hither and thither, but did not inter- 
Tupt or accost us.” 

* Jtalian Note-Books, Feb, 15, 1858 
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This provokes a smile, and is not very good manners. Per- 
sons walking about in a cathedral in cassock and surplice are not 
always priests, but may be ‘sacristans. Some priests, however, 
in France and elsewhere, are fat and jolly, which, it appears, is 
bad form. They should be tall, thin, grave-looking men to suit 
the New-England taste. 

However, Mr. Hawthorne was open to more favorable im- 
pressions, and when he went in to see a solemn requiem Mass 
celebrated at the Madeleine of Paris he was quite well satisfied: 


“Glorious and gorgeous is the Madeleine. . . . The organ was rumbling 
forth a deep, lugubrious bass, accompanied with heavy chanting of priests, 
out of which sometimes rose the clear, young voices of choristers, like 
light flashing out of the gloom. . . . All the priests had their sacred vest- 
ments covered with black. They looked exceedingly well ; I never saw any- 
thing half so well got up on the stage. Some of these ecclesiastical figures 
were very stately and noble, and knelt and bowed, and bore aloft the cross, 
and swung the censers in a way that I liked to see. The ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church were a superb work of art, or perhaps a true growth of 
man’s religious nature; and so long as warp felt their original menning, 
they must have been full of awe and glory.” 


Stately and noble-lookihg ecclesiastics satisfied his ideal of 
sacerdotal dignity. And in the priest to whom Hilda opened her 
griefs in the confessional Hawthorne has given a picture of a 
spiritual father with “a mild, calm voice, somewhat mellowed by 
age, . . . a venerable figure with hair white as snow, and a face 
strikingly characterized by benevolence. It bore marks of 
thought, however, and penetrative insight; although the keen 
glances of the eyes were now somewhat bedimmed by tears, 
which the aged shed, or almost shed, in lighter stress of emotion 
than would elicit them from younger men.” Hilda went into the 
confessional without knowing what the visage or figure of her 
ghostly adviser might be. What would have been her disappoint- 
ment if he had been fat, or unprepossessing in countenance? 
Probably she would have bidden him a civil good morning, but 
not, as she actually did, “ with a sweet, tearful smile”; nor would 
she have “ knelt down and received the blessing with as devout 
a simplicity as any Catholic of them all.” 

Yet Hilda was not a merely artistic soul, having nothing 
deeper than zsthetic sensibility. She had a conscience also, and 
a moral sense, a religious belief in which the bent it had received 
from Puritan education was strong enough to resist the gentle 
pressure of the venerable priest’s persuasion. When he asked, 


* French Note-Books, Jan. 9, 1858, 
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“On what ground, my daughter, have you sought to avail your- 
self of those blessed privileges, confined exclusively to members 
of the one, true church, of confession and absolution?” Hulda re- 
plied : “ Absolution, father? Oh! no, no. I never dreamed of 
that! Only our heavenly Father can forgive my sins; and it is 
only by sincere repentance of whatever wrong I may have done, 
and by my own best efforts towards a higher life, that I can hope 
for his forgiveness. God forbid that 1 should ask forgiveness 
from mortal man!” Yet this did not hinder her from saying 
also: “ Surely, father, it was the hand of Providence that led me 
hither and made me feel that this vast temple of Christianity, this 
great house of religion, must needs contain some cure, some ease 
at least, for my unutterable anguish. And it has proved so. I 
have told the hideous secret; told it under the sacred seal of the 
confessional ; and now it will burden my poor heart no more!” 

Hilda stood at the threshold of the church looking in wist- 
fully, but there she stopped, and, “ Father,” she exclaimed, moved 
but resolute, “I dare not come a step farther than Providence 
shall guide me. Do not let it grieve you, therefore, if I never 
return to the confessional, never dip my fingers in holy water, 
never sign my bosom withthecross. I ama daughter of the Puri- 
tans. But, in spite of my heresy, you may one day see the poor 
girl, to whom you have done this great Christian kindness, coming 
to remind you of it, and thank you for it, in the Better Land.” 

Hilda’s reasons for resisting the persuasions of the good father 
to step over the threshold into the church are extremely weak 
and founded in ignorance. Any one of her intelligence and sin- 
cerity could be easily convinced of their futility by an instruction 
of half an hour from a competent teacher. And Mr. Hawthorne 
appears to be aware of this. For he says that, “had the Jesuits 
known the situation of this troubled heart (z.2¢., before she found 
relief by telling her secret), her inheritance of New England Pu- 
ritanism would hardly have protected the poor gir! from the 
pious strategy of the good fathers. Knowing, as they do, how 
to work each proper engine, it would have been ultimately im- 
possible for Hilda to resist the attractions of a faith which so 
marvellously adapts itself to every human need.” 

We must not, however, identify Mr. Hawthorne with Hilda. 
His language, when speaking in his own ,proper person, proves 
that, although he appreciated the attraction of the Catholic reli- 
gion for such a person as Hilda was, he thought he had reason 
to deny that it can “ satisfy the soul’s cravings ” and vindicate its 
claim to a divine origin and authority, Searching for this reason 
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below the zsthetic surface of Mr. Hawthorne's mind, we still find 
it in that idealism of which we have before spoken. It is, name. 
ly, his moral and spiritual ideal which he does not find satisfied 
by a corresponding actual realization in existing Catholicism as 
he sees it. There are a few passages in his writings where this 
sentiment finds explicit expression, and these give the clue to an 
understanding of the attitude of his mind toward the Catholic 
Church. 

“To do it justice, Catholicism is such a miracle of fitness for its own 
ends, many of which might seem to be admirable ones, that it is difficult to 
imagine it a contrivance of mere man. Its mighty machinery was forged 
and put together, not on middle earth, but either above or below. // 
there were but angels to work it, instead of the very different class of engineers 
who now manage its cranks and safety-valves, the system would soon vindi- 
cate the dignity and holiness of its origin.” * 

The words we have italicized are the most significant ones, 
and they let us see that the one paramount argument against the 
Catholic Church, in Mr. Hawthorne’s mind, was just what has 
been designated in a former paragraph. 

He says the same thing in simpler terms in his account of a 
visit to Siena : 

“I heartily wish the priests were better men, and that human nature, 
divinely influenced, could be depended upon for a constant supply of good 
and pure ministers, their religion has so many admirable points. And 
then it is a sad pity that this noble and beautiful cathedral should be a mere 
fossil shell, out of which the life has died long ago.” t 

We are not going to make a plea against Mr. Hawthorne’s 
view. Something which his biographer has said about his dis- 
appointment in respect to art can be applied to the matter of re- 
ligion as well: 

“ He looked for the achievement of the impossible, and, not finding it, ~ 
failed to give due credit to what was actually accomplished.” { 

. Mr. Hawthorne’s judgment of the character of the Roman 
and Italian clergy and of the Papal system has not much weight. 
On the same page of his biography from which the last quota- 
tion has been taken we are told that 

“On the Continent he had neither felt nor known anything of the 
national social life. Always inclined even in his own country to be rather 
a spectator of society than an active participant in it, he had been more so 
than ever in England, while in Italy his estrangement had been absolute ; 
and consequently he had been forced to confine himself almost exclusively 
to the companiunship of art and archeology.” 


* Marble Faun, vol, ii, c. 13. tltalian Note-Books, October 10, 1858. 
} Biography, vol. ii. p. 220, 
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His residence and travels on the Continent were limited to 
eighteen months. As he was leaving Rome he says: 


“I looked at everything as if for the last time; nor do I wish ever to 
see any of these objects again, though no place ever took so strong a hold 
of my being as Rome, nor ever seemed so close to:me and so strangely 
familiar. I seem to know it better than my birthplace, and to have known 
it longer; and though I have been very miserable there, and languid with 
the effects of the atmosphere, and disgusted with a thousand things in its 
daily life, still I cannot say I hate it, perhaps might fairly own a love for 
it. But life being too short for such questionable and troublesome enjoy- 
ments, I desire never to set eyes on it again.” * 


Hawthorne was, and remained to the end, the child of his 
New-England, Puritan ancestry, a genuine, thoroughgoing son 
of the soil of Massachusetts, and he was at home nowhere else 
on this earth, which was much less his real dwelling-place than 
the ideal, ethereal realm of his own imagination. And, although 
“the superb incarnation of religious faith which St. Peter’s pre- 
sented powerfully fascinated him,” ¢ there is no sign of his hav- 
ing attained a perception of the historical and theological evi- 
dence that the Catholic Church is the one only church of Christ 
and way of salvation for all men. 

He says, in one place: 

“ Generally, I suspect, when people throw off the faith they were born 
in, the best soil of their hearts is apt to cling to its roots.” } 


He had no doubt that the Catholic religion was one form of 
Christianity, good, and even the best for many who believe in it 
and practise its precepts. But, in his own case, although he was 
a member of no church, he appears to. have clung to the roots of 
his own hereditary belief as a descendant of New-England Puri- 
tans, and to have remained to the last what is called a Liberal 
Christian, although his language does not indicate that he was a 
Unitarian. 

In Una Hawthorne the effect and fruit of the education she 
received from her father and mother appeared in the manner of 
her religious and practical life during the last few years pre- 
ceding her death. After a period of doubt, questioning, and in- 
vestigation her brother tells us that “the lofty religious bias of 
her nature triumphed over all doubts, and she was confirmed in 
the Church of England.” * 

After her mother’s death in 1871, she devoted herself to 
works of active charity in London, until her own death in 1877, 


* Italian Note Books, May 29, 1859. t Julian Hawthorne, Zag, vol. ii. p. 178. 
1 ltalian Note-Books, October to, 1858, § Biog., vol. ii. p. 378. 
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which occurred in a Protestant convent at Clewer. The inscrip- 
tion on Mrs. Hawthorne’s. tombstone shows whither her mind 
and heart were turned: “I am the Resurrection and the Life, 
saith the Lord.” Hawthorne had died, away from home, and 
alone, thirteen years before the death of his daughter, the last 
of this trio of rare and choice souls. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, with his wife and daughter beside him, 
presents a specimen in some respects, indeed, unique and uncom- 
mon in its beauty, but still typical and representative of a great 
number of his immediate countrymen in New England, of other 
Americans and of their English kindred. This is true of the one 
particular aspect we have been considering, his attitude toward 
Catholicism. For ten who have been converted to the Catholic 
faith there are a hundred who have come near enough to it to 
exchange the old-fashioned notions and sentiments, once almost 
universal among Protestants, for a certain respect, admiration, 
and sympathy, varying indefinitely from the liberal views of 
Unitarians to those of that considerable class of high-churchmen 
or ritualists who are free from the anti-Roman venom with 
which some are infected. Yet, they go no further than a certain 
point, where they stop, and frequently it cannot be perceived that 
they ever seriously deliberate on the question of becoming mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. Those who have been bred up 
Catholics from childhood seldom understand what keeps such 
people standing aloof. They ask in surprise why they do not at 
once believe and obey the teaching of the church. In order to 
know how wide and deep the chasm is which separates them, it 
is almost necessary to have been on the other side and to have 
crossed over. The prejudice which had its origin im the violent 
passions of the English and Scottish schism and the polemics of 
heresy during the disastrous period of the sixteenth century, 
combining with and intensifying the spirit of nationalism, has 
isolated the Protestant people of the British isles and their off 
spring in the colonies which they founded from the great com- 
monwealth of Christendom. Elizabeth Hawthorne says of the 
English people, that for them “ there is no right or wrong, only 
English and un-English.”* There is a measure of justice in this 
severe judgment. The people of New England and their kin in 
other parts of our republic have inherited a full share of English 
pride and all the prejudices of Anglicanism. Separated from the 
medizval Christendom by a local tradition centuries old, isolated 
from modern Catholic peoples by prejudices of race and reli- 


* Biog., vol. ii. p. 325. 
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gion, nurtured in the belief that pure Christianity, morality, en- 
lightenment, principles of good government, reasonable liberty 
both intellectual and political, all the motive forces of genuine 
progress and improvement in all directions toward the general 
well-being of mankind, have their second fountain-head and 
source in the Protestant Reformation—the Catholic Church and 
religion appear to them as antiquated and foreign. This is their 
view, after being freed from their darker and more extreme pre- 
judices. People are always more blind and insensible to evils 
prevalent in their own country, to which they are habituated, 
than they are to those of foreign countries. They have also 
partly an artificial standard of measurement which is national 
and peculiar, and, in the case of Protestants, sectarian. Thus, 
even after their eyes are opened to some of the external beauties, 
which are, so to speak, in the periphery of the Catholic religion, 
they are still repelled from it as something alien, they fail to 
make a correct estimate of its concrete reality, and their ideal is 
unsatisfied. 

A deeper cause of alienation lies in the fundamental altera- 
tion which the original, genuine idea of Christianity has under- 
gone in the minds of Protestants. The idea of the church as 
the primary and immediate recipient of the doctrine, law, and 
grace of Jesus Christ, the medium of their transmission to indi- 
viduals, has been changed into that of a mere auxiliary to the 
subjective faith and piety by which the individual Christian, in 
his own private capacity, comes into an immediate relation to 
‘ God. All questions about the constitution of the church are 
therefore relegated to a secondary place, The true notion of the 
unity of the church is obscured, altered, or entirely lost. It is 
no more a question of primary and practical importance, Which 
is the one, true church established by Jesus Christ? because it is 
not perceived that in this church one must find the faith, the law, 
the sacraments of Jesus Christ, and thus the way of everlasting 
Salvation. That one may find them, that many have found and 
do find them there, even that some cannot practically find them 
anywhere else; the admission, even, that the Catholic Church is 
the best and most perfect form of Christianity, and that it were 
desirable to have all Christians reunited under the pastoral pre- 
sidency of the Pope, does not of necessity and always bring a 
person to the conclusion that one must walk in the road of the 
Catholic Church. Some who were far more learned in history 
and theology than Mr. Hawthorne, whose convictions and sym- 
pathies were to a greater degree, in respect to a greater num- 
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ber of subjects, in harmony with Catholic doctrine, than his half- 
formed, imaginative perceptions, have finally stopped short of the 
conclusion which was necessary to clinch and complete their in- 
tellectual conversion. Besides recent instances of English and 
American Protestants of this sort, there are the signal examples 
in Germany of Leo in the present century and Leibnitz in the 
eighteenth. There have been and are numbers among the 
Greeks and Orientals who would wish to see the schism healed 
which has cut them off from the body of the church, but who 
have remained in the state of separation. All these, in pro- 
portion as they recede from the true Catholic idea of the 
unity of the faith, the law, and the church of Christ into 
subjectivism and individualism, are affected by that alteration 
of the genuine idea of Christianity just now defined—some 
more, others less. The individual, it is supposed, may work out 
his salvation for himself, or by the aid of any one among several 
churches. All are looked upon as being included in a kind of 
universal Christianity. But if one, catholic and apostolic church 
is acknowledged, it is one which tolerates great variations in 
faith, and can subsist in separated parts. Holding such inade- 
quate notions of the nature and office of the Church, persons who 
have quite enlarged and enlightened opinions respecting Catholi- 
cism, and warm, generous sympathies with all in it which they 
can appreciate, may continue to live apart from any church com- 
munion, or within the communion of any church they have been 
bred up in or may select, never acknowledging any obligation in 
conscience to become members of the Catholic Church. It is 
this conviction and sense of obligation which alone furnishes the 
adequate and victorious motive for surmounting obstacles and 
repugnances lying in the way of conversion. Experience proves 
that the generating and maturing of this conviction is, in the 
case of the majority, no easy process. The reconciliation of the 
whole body of professing Christians to the true church, so that all 
become one flock, in one fold, under one shepherd, is a great 
work, a divine work, which must be gradual, and requires time. . 
We may hope for its ultimate accomplishment, and, in the 
meanwhile, even remote and indirect and slow movements tend- 
ing in that direction are to be welcomed. We feel grateful and 
friendly toward Mr. Hawthorne, and take pleasure in express- 
ing our high esteem of his character and works, and our ap- 
preciation of the biography which his son has made a worthy 
memorial of parents who deserve the best tribute which could 
be rendered to them by filial piety. 
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| BY THE TOWN-CLERK. 


In some doubtful, untraced way history has left upon me the 
impression that a baron of the early ages when barons began to 
be was a hard, tyrannical, ignorant man, who drank great quanti- 
ties of spirit, beat his wife and his daughters, was envious of his 
growing sons, had a few streaks of generosity in him, and, above 
all things, hated and oppressed the poor. Whether the ancient 
average of barons justified this impression I have not yet had 
time to discover. So much that was history twenty years ago 
has since become fable that he would be an imprudent man who 
would venture to defend the historical impressions of his youth 
before examining the latest authorities; but I always acted on 
the impression when speaking or thinking of Mr. Turnham, of 
Cherubusco, the principal citizen of our village, and the gracious 
friend who had appointed me, a struggling lawyer and a pugna- 
cious Catholic, to the position of town-clerk. It was nota very 
high distinction, to be sure, to be principal citizen of Cherubusco 
—a hybrid, nondescript village on Lake Champlain—but to the 
people who dwelt there it was a deeply interesting position, and 
had a considerable deal to do with their personal comfort, occa- 
sionally also with their material prosperity ; and it was one rea- 
son why I looked upon my patron as a modern type of ancient 
baron that he made the common people of the town as miserable 
as possible when the fit seized him, and sold them comfort at the 
price of a degrading vassalage. It would not be charitable to 
detail all the enormities, private and public, personal and distri- 
butive, which he practised in a year. He was not such a monster 
as I considered an old-time baron. He drank spirits in quantity 
and enjoyed an occasional “toot,” as my neighbors name a pe- 
riod of intoxication, but it was not a matter of scandal for any 
one; he swore in his office, among his cronies, and promiscuous- 
ly in the absence of children and clergymen; he had no religious 
belief of any definite character—in his own expressive language 
being “a free nigger”; and his morality was of a pattern with 
his religion—clouded, uncertain, wavering, leaving him no better 
than he should be; but he was the kindest, most indulgent house- 
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holder that ever lived, was deservedly loved by the members of 
his family, and had an amiable wife and rather handsome chil- 
dren in spite of a discouraging personal appearance. For Turn- 
ham, briefly, had a stiff leg and a face all hair and spectacles. So 
much of his skin as was visible above the tide of glass and hair 
was either muddily pale or fiery with an erysipelas affection, 
always shaded by the wide brim of a homely felt hat. A more 
malignant-appearing face | had never seen; a fiercer expression 
no piratical pirate ever wore. As he walked the street, dragging 
his stiff leg after him like an evil genius or a familiar spirit, and 
bowed to the passing villagers, I interpreted the looks he gave 
them to mean, “ Be careful, now ; you know me: at any minute I 
might cut the earth from under you” ; and the same look seemed 
to say to strangers, ‘‘ You don’t know me; but I’m aterror, and I 
might cut the solid earth from under you if you said a cross 
word.” He had cut happiness out of so many persons’ lives that 
my interpretation was reasonable, and the title of baron, so far 
as it represented my idea, was clearly applicable to him. 
Still, barons are men in spite of their odd characteristics and 
noble title, and are as apt to cry when pinched as better men. 
Mr. Turnham had his good points. One of his best was the 
fancy he took for me; for this fancy, while not doing me much 
good, brought him much annoyance from his brother-barons. It 
was urged against my appointment that I was a Catholic, that I 
was too young, that | could not be trusted to keep business se- 
crets from the priest, that better men wanted the position of 
town-clerk ; to which objections he replied, with his malignant 
grin, that he loved Catholics more than hypocritical Protestants, 
that he hated old men, that no secrets were entrusted by him to 
any one, and that he didn’t care a button if Bishop Potter was 
after the office of town-clerk—no one should get it that year but 
me. By this declaration he unflinchingly stood. Furthermore, 
he made me his confidant in most matters of business and poli- 
tics—a position which I, being a very young fool and having fif- 
teen years before me in which to make up for present blunders, 
accepted with confidence and courage. Behold me, then, on a 
fine morning in the month of June, seated in confidential dis- 
course with my patron, our heels elevated in a fashion plainly in- 
tended to keep our brains from scattering, and he fairly glaring 
upon me for the opposition which I offered to his plans concern- 
ing the coming village election. 
“So you don’t believe in buying votes,” said he. ‘“ On prin- 
ciple? Or are you one of these Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
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tions, that shout for C. S. Reform in chorus, and in side-street, 
dark-night solos buy up all the votes they can git?”’ 

I omit the baron’s profanity. 

“On principle,” | answered benignantly. “It’s wrong. It’s 
against the constitution and the law. It’s un-American. It’s an 
injury to the poor fellows who are tempted. George Washing- 
ton wouldn’t approve of it. Neither will I.”’ 

After sending the venerable Washington to a part of the 
other world in which the baron seemed to have a vested interest, 
judging from the authoritative way in which he assigned lots 
there, and glaring at me several moments, he said : 

“ Do you mean to hold that principle all your life?” 

“I hope I shall,” I replied, with the proper humility of man- 
ner and an interior conviction that hope was utterly crushed by 
certainty. I was only twenty-one. 

“ Then let me tell you,” said he viciously, “you'll never git a 
bigger office than town-clerk. You might as well git out now as 
wait till yer kicked out to make way for men that have purer 
principles.” : 

“That’s good!” said I. “I'll wait till I'm kicked out, and it 
won't be the men with purer principles that'll do all the kicking.” 

“And what do you propose to do at the election?” irritably. 
“ Sit ‘round, an’ talk, an’ stare, an’ have old Whiting an’ Stacy 
an’ the rest of ’em askin’ what you’re doin’, and all the rest 
of it?” 

“Don’t mind me,” I said. “Let me have my own way, and 
I'll do as much work as the best man among ’em, in my own 
fashion. If they find any fault after election, I'll resign.” 

“ Well, it’s a satisfaction that all Catholics are not so strict in 
their way of thinkin’.” 

“If they aren’t they ought to be. They’re not Catholics. It 
must be a satisfaction to you to see most Protestants acting as 
you do. I suppose you will have the usual whiskey-barrel on 
tap in this room for the poor Frenchmen and the thirsty gentry 
of the town. I can read the future of America in election 
whiskey.” 

He glared for a few minutes and closed the conversation with 
a laugh, muttering some indistinct thunders concerning papists 
‘ and flinging his books and papers through the room savagely. 
I lost myself presently in a sad meditation on vote-buying as a 
means of political promotion. There was little doubt of my in- 
ability to hold even so inferior a position as that of town-clerk 
long while my principles remained at variance with the uni- 
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versal practice of Cherubusco politicians. If Catholic morality 
were not quite so stern on that and some other points of political 
and business life, how rapid would be the rise of ambitious Ca- 
tholic lawyers with a good stock of principle and little cash on 
hand! 

‘“T think,” said Turnham after a time, “you had better hint 
to Joe Miron—he’s a papist, you know—that I don’t like his talk 
around town. He’s restive. It looks as if he wanted to bolt the 
straight ticket.” 

“ He has a right to bolt.” 

“ And if he does,” continued the baron, “let him understand 
that he’ll get no more work in this town, if I can help it.” 

“ He has a big family,” I said—‘a good wifeand five children. 
They are not the kind to be left to starve on account of a vote.” 

“ Just let him know how it will be,” he replied indifferently. 
“They won’t starve, you kin bet, but they’ll suffer some trouble. 
That’s good for papists. It’s the only thing keeps the critters 
down.” 

Two persons entered the office in succession, transacted some 
business, and departed. One was a feeble, sickly woman in rags 
pathetically clean, the other a nervous, well-dressed business man. 

“ Well, Henriette! Good-morning, Sol Dotler! Come to 
pay the rent, Henriette ?”—he knew very weli the day would 
nevér come when the poor woman would be able to pay it. ‘ Six 
months due to date—eighteen dollars. I'll let you off for ten, 
seein’ it’s a hard time for the poor.” 

Henriette looked at the spectacles and whiskers, fumbled ner- 
vously with her rags, and began to tremble. i 

“ The same old story,” he said after she had made a few vain 
efforts to speak. “No money, not able to work! Well, let: it 
go for this time, Henriette! I'll make it up out o’ Sol Dotler.” 

The woman went out shedding grateful tears. The nervous 
business man cursed the baron in a friendly fashion, and was 
cursed in turn, as he asked for the note which he intended to 


take up that morning. It was a small sum, one hundred dollars, 


for the use of which one month the baron received the sum of 
thirty-five dollars. 

“Not a bad job,” he said to me a moment later. “A little 
business 0” that sort would help you along, my boy, if you have a 
few hundreds to loan.” 

“ Thus runs the world away,” and a heavy heart carries the 
young Catholic who tries to run after it in our time, and I sup- 
pose in any time. He must strip himself of every principle of 
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, his faith, if he wishes to keep up with it, of love of his neigh- 
bor, love of his country, and love of religion, carrying only in 
his grip-sack the shirt of convenience and expediency, and the 
trunks and hose of pharisaical morality. So the baron had often 
told me; nor could I doubt his word after a thorough examina- 
tion of his and the wardrobes of all the other barons of the coun- 
ty! The items mentioned were not always to be found in their 
entirety among these nobles, but I observed that when their 
destruction left them morally naked public opinion drove them 
either into retirement or into business in the city on a large 
scale. The baron, being a family man, still held his scanty ward- 
robe together by dint of much patching and darning, and with 
the help also of a class of clients whose leader and mouthpiece 
was just entering the office on the heels of the reflections which 
had passed through my mind after the last remark of Mr. Turn- 
ham. 

He was a small man in working-clothes, wrinkled, rudely 
jointed, and old. His thick gray hair was cut straight across his 
neck by the domestic scissors. His whole appearance had the 
home.like finish peculiar to old brooms and well-used furniture ; 
so that the natural dignity of his manner was the more remark- 
able by contrast, and left an agreeable impression. His wrin- 
kled face was weighted with anexpression of sorrow. He bowed 
_ to us both in a grave way, and, turning to the baron, opened his 
mouth to speak, but the under-lip trembled so much that he sat 
down suddenly and covered his eyes with his hand to hide the 
tears that fairly spurted through his fingers. The baron’s face 
grew a shade paler at this sight. 

“ Dupuy,” said he, “ your boy’s dead.” 

“ An’ little gell, too,’”” moaned Dupuy. “ Bot’ die las’ night.” 

The baron started up with a groan, and hopped up and down 
a few times in real distress. He, too, was the father of boys and 
girls. 

“It’s too bad, too bad!” he said. “This diphtheria is the 
worst thing in creation. How did it happen, Cyriac? I thought 
they were gittin’ well yesterday. I could swear the girl was all 
right.” 

He came to the Frenchman's side and sat down to listen to a 
father’s details of his children’s death-struggle. 

“M’ ole ’oman,” said Cyriac, with a visible effort, “ watch 
Leah; I tek care o’ Joe, me. I clean de t’roat one, two, tree, 
much taime. She git bettair, poor Joe; mais lit’le gell he no git 
bettair. Vary weak all de taime—choke. O seigneur, c’est ter- 
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versal practice of Cherubusco politicians. If Catholic morality 
were not quite so stern on that and some other points of political 
and business life, how rapid would be the rise of ambitious Ca- 
tholic lawyers with a good stock of principle and little cash on 
hand! 

*“T think,” said Turnham after a time, “you had better hint 
to Joe Miron—he’s a papist, you know—that I don’t like his talk 
around town. He’s restive. It looks as if he wanted to bolt the 
straight ticket.” 

“ He has a right to bolt.” 

“ And if he does,” continued the baron, “let him understand 
that he’ll get no more work in this town, if I can help it.” 

“ He has a big family,” I said—‘a good wifeand five children. 
They are not the kind to be left to starve on account of a vote.” 

“ Just let him know how it will be,” he replied indifferently. 
“They won’t starve, you kin bet, but they’ll suffer some trouble. 
That’s good for papists. It’s the only thing keeps the critters 
down.” 

Two persons entered the office in succession, transacted some 
business, and departed. One was a feeble, sickly woman in rags 
pathetically clean, the other a nervous, well-dressed business man. 

“Well, Henriette! Good-morning, Sol Dotler! Come to 
pay the rent, Henriette ?”—he knew very well the day would 
nevér come when the poor woman would be able to pay it. “ Six 
months due to date—eighteen dollars. I'll let you off for ten, 
seein’ it’s a hard time for the poor.” 

Henriette looked at the spectacles and whiskers, fumbled ner- 
vously with her rags, and began to tremble. 

“ The same old story,” he said after she had made a few vain 
efforts to speak. “No money, not able to work! Well, let it 
go for this time, Henriette! I'll make it up out o’ Sol Dotler.” 

The woman went out shedding grateful tears. The nervous 
business man cursed the baron in a friendly fashion, and was 
cursed in turn, as he asked for the note which he intended to 
take up that morning. It was a small sum, one hundred dollars, 
for the use of which one month the baron received the sum of 
thirty-five dollars. 

“Not a bad job,” he said to me a moment later. “A little 
business 0” that sort would help you along, my boy, if you have a 
few hundreds to loan.” 

“ Thus runs the world away,” and a heavy heart carries the 
young Catholic who tries to run after it in our time, and I sup- 
pose in any time. He must strip himself of every principle of 
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his faith, if he wishes to keep up with it, of love of his neigh- 
bor, love of his country, and love of religion, carrying only in 
his grip-sack the shirt of convenience and expediency, and the 
trunks ard hose of pharisaical morality. So the baron had often 
told me; nor could I doubt his word after a thorough examina- 
tion of his and the wardrobes of all the other barons of the coun- 
ty! The items mentioned were not always to be found in their 
entirety among these nobles, but I observed that when their 
destruction left them morally naked public opinion drove them 
either into retirement or into business in the city on a large 
scale, The baron, being a family man, still held his scanty ward- 
robe together by dint of much patching and darning, and with 
the help also of a class of clients whose leader and mouthpiece 
was just entering the office on the heels. of the reflections which 
had passed through my mind after the last remark of Mr. Turn- 
ham. 

He was a small man in working-clothes, wrinkled, rudely 
jointed, and old. His thick gray hair was cut straight across his 
neck by the domestic scissors. His whole appearance had the 
home-like finish peculiar to old brooms and well-used furniture ; 
so that the natural dignity of his manner was the more remark- 
able by contrast, and left an agreeable impression. His wrin- 
kled face was weighted with anexpression of sorrow. He bowed 

to us both in a grave way, and, turning to the baron, opened his 
' mouth to speak, but the under-lip trembled so much that he sat 
down suddenly and covered his eyes with his hand to hide the 
tears that fairly spurted through his fingers. The baron’s face 
grew a shade paler at this sight. 

“ Dupuy,” said he, “ your boy’s dead.” 

“ An’ little gell, too,” moaned Dupuy. “ Bot’ die las’ night.” 

_The baron started up with a groan, and hopped up and down 
a few times in real distress. He, too, was the father of boys and 
girls. 

“It’s too bad, too bad!” he said. “This dipntheria is the 
worst thing in creation. How did it happen, Cyriac? I thought 
they were gittin’ well yesterday. I could swear the girl was all 
right.” 

He came to the Frenchman’s side and sat down to listen to a 
father’s details of his children’s death-struggle. 

“M’ ole ’oman,” said Cyriac, with a visible effort, “ watch 
Leah; I tek care o’ Joe, me. I clean de t’roat one, two, tree, 
much taime. She git bettair, poor Joe; mais lit’le gell he no git 
bettair. Vary weak all de taime—choke. O seigneur, c’est ter- 
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rible!” as the memory of her suffering came back tohim. “I 
mek him to dhrink de wine et de bif-tea, you see. All de sem 
ma little gell no git vary sthrong—weaker, weaker, ’n’ I tink, me, 
his bre’t’ stop, raight up. Two o’clock d’ ole ’oman cry loud, 
*O mon Dieu! Leah die.’ I run to him. It is so. Leah die, 
easy, easy, easy, laike go to sleep—no pain, no scream, no not’- 
ing,” finishing the description with a gesture of falling easily to 
sleep. “Poor Joe hear her moder say he die, ’n’ git frightened, 
you see, ’n’ call me raight off. ‘ Wot’s de madder wid you, Joe? 
You 'fraid?’ ‘No, p’pa,no ’fraid me. Mek de pr’ers fo’ de soul. 
I go after Leah.’ ‘You go after Leah, petit fou? Leah no die. 
Moder ’fraid laike you, ’n’ scream. You stay wid Leah, Joe.’ 
Mais no fool Joe. She say all de taime, ‘ Mek de pr’ers, p’pa, 
mek de pr’ers.’ Purt’ soon she go after Leah—easy, easy, too, 
comme de raison. Ah! seigneur, tout est perdu.” 

He spoke in broken tones, and with the last words burst into 
a fit of sobbing. The baron pressed his hand and turned his 
face away to hidé the tears that moistened his fierce eyes. 
When his eyes were dry again he turned to me. 

“ Mighty hard, isn’t it?’’ said he. “ An’ they were alone, too ; 
no one with children ’ud go near ’em. It’s the black diphtheria. 
Did you git any one to lay the children out, Cyriac?” 

“T fix em tout seul,” said Cyriac briefly, with an expressive 

shrug of the shoulders. 
; “ Well, I suppose it can’t be helped, Cyriac. I’m sorry for 
you—very sorry. It’s hard to lose your children after bringin’ 
‘em to that age; but it’s the way things are done in this world, 
an’ we can’t help ourselves.” 

“Mes enfants se reposent dans les bras du bon Dieu,” said 
Cyriac, clasping his hands tightly with a sincere but painful effort 
at resignation. I translated the sentence for the baron, and was 
rewarded with the usual glare. He could not presume to dis- 
pute the existence of Heaven at that moment, and raged to have 
me find him temporarily muzzled. Old Dupuy informed us that 
the children would be -buried that evening at sundown, and was 
made happy at Mr. Turnham’s promise to attend, as, owing to the 
malignity of the disease, the ceremony would be private and no 
services held in the church until the next morning. The baron 
here saw fit to mention a little matter of business. It would have 
been in better taste to leave poor Cyriac to his heavy misfortunes, 
only that Mr. Turnham was not to be held back from any mea- 
sure by the mere dictum of good taste. And, to tell the truth, the 
matter was not calculated to interfere with Cyriac’s sorrow. It 
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was as if one had said to him, Your hat is awry, or, Button your 
coat and it will sit better, while he was wiping away his tears. 

“To-morrow, Cyriac, if you don’t mind,” said the baron 
casually, “we'll talk over that bolt of the Duquette boys. It 
looks as if they mean to hold off till the other party buys ’em.” 

A deeper shade settled on Dupuy’s face, and I saw that he 
looked at his horny fingers, as if a new and startling difficulty had 
sprung suddenly from the deformed brown joints. 

“T t’ink, me, it is de pries’,” he said slowly, with a long-drawn 
sigh. The baron stared at him with his mouth open, and Cyriac 
met the stare with a cringing smile. 

“Purt’ bad boy dem Duquettes, M’sieu’ Tu’n’am,” he said 
gravely, seeing that the baron did not or would not understand 
the smile, whose meaning was perfectly clear tome. “ Bad Cat’- 
lique, no go t’ churc’, all taime drunk, no spik French—French no 
nice fr dem. Las’ mont’ big change. Dey mek de confession, 
tek pew in de churc’, no drink no more—big change. I think, me, 
it is de pries’.” 

Now the baron understood, and his face showed some such 
expression as must have rested on the face of the first Roman 
emperor who discovered the presence and the power of the 
pope in Rome. 

“That’s the new priest,” he said briefly. Cyriac nodded. 
“Has he said anything to you?” 

Cyriac shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. 

“Tell me,” shouted the baron, bringing down his fist with a 
crash on the desk, “ did he speak to you?” 

“Turnham,” I suggested gently, “let me remind you—” 

“You—” But it will not do to record his answer. Had I 
said simply, Remember his dead children, and left myself out of 
the suggestion, its effect would have cooled him instantly. Cy- 
riac was frightened, but calm and polite. 

“ She say some word,” he replied, “ an’ I t’ink, me, she no say 
word. ‘Cyriac Dupuy’”—imitating the tone and manner of the 
priest—“‘’f you see de mans to buy ’n’ sell de vote, tell me, ¢e// 
me all taime.’ ” 

“ That’s all?” said the baron, holding his wrath in check until 
he was bursting like a boy in smothered laughter. 

“ All,” replied Cyriac briefly, standing up to make his low, 
old-fashioned bow, with his hat describing a circle in his hand. 

“It’s just as well, Cyriac,” drawing a paper from his open 
safe and shaking it at him with a most baronial air. ‘“ When the 
priest comes foolin’ around you an’ talkin’ o’ the wickedness 0’ 
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buyin’ votes, just think o’ that an’ you're safe.” An extra shade 
of humility lodged in Cyriac’s wrinkles. “I won’t stand no 
curé’s nonsense. He may keep you from voting as I want you 
to, but he can’t stave off a mortgage. I'll squeeze you, my boy— 
I'll squeeze you." 

“ Turnham,” I said, disgusted, “‘ remember his children.” The 
baron blushed. No one unacquainted with him would have no- 
ticed the purple current stealing behind his hat, whiskers, and 
spectacles. He hopped over to Cyriac, going out of the door, 
and slipped a bill into his hand while gently patting his back. 

“It’s all right,” he said gently; “we'll settle this another 
time, and I'll surely be at the funeral.” 

My youth alone excused the antics in which I indulged after 
the door closed on the Canadian. I gravely jumped over several 
chairs, walked around them, stood on my head, and turned a 
boyish cartwheel to the musical accompaniment of the baron’s 
profanity. On this occasion he swore more like an emperor than 
a baron, if we suppose that felicity and fluency follow a person’s 
rank. If verbal electricity could be stored in a material atmos- 
phere, the office would have exploded on the spot. 

“That accounts,” said he, “for the Duquettes”—the only 
words which were not pure exclamation in a five minutes’ dis- 
course. 

“I’m glad of it,” said I; “I rejoice init. I don’t know much 
about Father O’Shaughnessy—” 

“What!” cried he, “is that his name?” 

“What's ina name?” said I. “ Wait till you see the man. 
He’s so small that it seems ridiculous he should have so powerful 
aname. I'll tell you what he did in Buckeye County two years 
ago.” The baron, who had been stupefied at the name, looked 
interested. “A Democratic judge, who lived across the way 
from him, had a sewer which emptied into the priest’s garden, 
and because it was cut off brought the matter into court, meanly 
preferring that his neighbor should die of typhoid than to dig a 
way for his sewerage. The judge was the county head of his 
party. An election was near; the priest went into it, and the © 
county, for the first time in sixteen years, went Republican. I’m 
glad he’s here. You won’t buy any more Frenchmen. You 
won't shake mortgages at them when they talk of voting as they 
please. You won’t see them running like chickens at the cluck 
of a hen whenever you crook your finger. Best of all, you will 
now need me and my methods to hold these people on your side. 
Influence now is more than money. I can coax where you can’t 
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bribe or threaten. Do you see? Do you understand your posi- 
tion? Father O'Shaughnessy will skewer you like a fly on a 
pin, and I say again 1|’m glad of it.” 

“Oh! you air,” snapped he, with his most intense nasal 
drawl. “ You ar glad of it, you son of a wild Irishman, you 
ignorant papist, you——! Well, I'llshow you just what that 
priest amounts to! I'll buy more Frenchmen than I ever did. 
I'll buy your Irishmen ; I’ll buy the hull town, if I need it. And 
the barrel of whiskey ’ll stand jest’ where you're standin’ ; and I'll 
set every p’isonous Kanuck ’s drunk as Noah, and I’ll march ’em 
up to the polls jest as usual, an’ have ’em vote under my eye; 
an’ if they don’t, the niggers !—if they cut and run, the sinners !— 
I'll cut the earth from under ’em; I’ll fling em out of the town 
into Canada as poor as they came into it. An’ as for you an’ 
your notions, if you want to stand by Father O’Shaughnessy—” 

“ That’s my name, sir,” said a thin, precise voice at the door. 
The baron had been hopping about the office, and, being close to 
the door when it opened, fairly bawled the name into the visi- 
tor’s face. The little man was not as much surprised as the 
baron, and his keen gray eyes studied the stupid expression 
on Turnham’s face as calmly as though it were a brass door- 
knocker. 

“Come in,” said Turnham feebly, as he hopped to his desk 
and mechanically struck a business attitude. ‘“ Won't you sit 
down?” 

“Thank you,” said the precise voice. ‘I want a ton of coal 
sent up to the house this afternoon, if possible.” 

“Tl send it up,” said the baron briskly. At this point I 
ventured to introduce the two magnates. 

“You have a good work to do here,” said Turnham roughly, 
as a salve to his recent confusion, “in sendin’ the children to 
school. They don’t go, the half of ’em.” 

“ Pay their fathers decent wages,” said the priest, “and the 
children will attend. Can a dollar a day eight months of the 
year support five persons decently? If the school is all they say 
it is, I don’t blame them for remaining away.” 

“ How is that ?” said the baron angrily, for the school was his 
pet device and chief diversion. 

“ Another time I'll explain, sir. Briefly, do you believe in 
teaching Latin and physiology in a town whose people are born 
to labor hard all their lives? I wonder you never asked your- 
self the question before. Excuse me now, as I am in a hurry. 
I'll give you a chance to answer in a day or two.” 
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He bade us good-morning and went out hurriedly, leaving 
the baron to chew his pen-holder and to confide to me his im- 
pression that the priest was a vain busybody and needed a good 
fright in order to settle him in his proper position. 

“Does he think,” said he, “that priests only should study 
Latin?” 

“ Between you and his reverence,” I replied, “ Cyriac Dupuy 
will be torn to shreds at election-time.” 

Poor Cyriac! As he stood looking into the double grave 
which held the two bodies dearest to him in this world, the 
fabled America of his childhood seemed as desolate and bleak as 
Anticosti, and he sighed in his quiet and polite way over the 
peace enjoyed in his native Canadian village, where death was 
never so violent and unkind, where great disasters by land and sea 
were heard of but once in a lifetime, where mortgages were 
practically unknown, and where votes, voting, bribery, and 
barons were institutions that concerned only the rich and had 
little concern with the sorrows and joys of the poor. The peace 
that Cyriac dreamed of, although he thought it a Canadian 
possession, was really the natural peace of careless childhood ; 
but because he had left Canada a child, to begin his apprentice- 
ship to labor and sorrow in the States, it seemed to him happi- 
ness was a growth of his native soil—as it seems to all of us, 
indeed, whether success or sorrow meets us in the last days. 
And Cyriac, had he been compelled to return to Canada, would 
have looked for it as naturally as for the roses which grew in the 
front yard and the delicious peas that covered the paternal acre. 
Candidly, America, in the person of the baron, had been kind, 
and yet unjust, to him. He had reached Cherubusco in his fif- 
teenth year, when the baron was a baby almost; but the baron’s 
father had given him work and encouragement and favor, and 
had urged him to learn English well and to become a citizen of 
the country. He did not succeed with the English, and, because 
party spirit was not very warm in earlier days, was not hurried 
to the other. Asa matter of business, Turnham, junior, on suc- 
ceeding his father, pointed out to him that were he naturalized 
he might make a few dollars on his vote at each election ; where. 
upon Cyriac went through the usual formalities, and, on receiv- 
ing a certain sum for depositing a bit of paper in a box one elec- 
tion-day, began to think that the American Constitution was a 
great thing. He spread the news among his fellows, and imme- 
diately after it became the French fashion to haggle on election- 
day with politicians, and to return home in the cool midnight a 
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few dollars ahead of the world or full to the brim with bad whis- 
key. Youcan fancy the astonishment with which I first heard 
an honest and virtuous Canadian openly grumble on receiving 
for his vote a dollar less than his neighbor, and the deeper aston- 
ishment with which I listened to a committee of barons bemoan- 
ing the treacherous designs of Catholics on the bulwarks of 
American freedom. Yet this moral turpitude really existed, and 
the defenders of the aforementioned bulwarks were deepening 
it daily, adding to it, in fact, and were bound to hold the igno- 
rant, innocent Canadians to their attack on the bulwarks, if they 
had to send half their forces to the enemy’s rear and bayonet 
them into battle. 

How it happened that Cyriac became the scapegoat of his 
countrymen amid his bitter misfortunes is accounted for by two 
circumstances: that he marshalled the hosts of bought voters for 
the baron, and that he one day brought out the goose-pimples 
of patriotic honor on Father O’Shaughnessy by artlessly men- 
tioning how much he sold his vote foreach year. From that un- 
guarded admission dated Cyriac’s woes. He had the duties of 
citizenship sharply explained to him, and was made acquainted 
with the criminality of his acts. The priest and the baron both 
threatened him, the one with the terrors of the law, the other 
with the mortgage ; and as he looked at the steady alternatives 
he thought, with the poet, “In truth, how am I straitened!” 
However, the mortgage was such a fixed, dread certainty, and 
Father O’Shaughnessy’s temper being a still unknown quantity, 
Cyriac determined to appeal to the priest for a milder interpre- 
tation of the law. He spoke to him after the funeral service was 
over. : 

“M’siew’ le Curé,” said he with grave politeness, “I laike to 
spik de few word wid you, m’sieu’, ’bout de vote.” 

Monsieur le Curé bowed with a very cold face—so cold, in 
fact, that Cyriac hastened to say: 

“| know, me, you spik thrue, m’sieu’. I mek mysel’ vary sorry 
dat I sell de vote, mats I know nottin’ f'r de counthry,'n’ M’sieu’ 
Tu’n’am say, ‘ All raight, all raight, Cyriac; you mak’ some monay, 
I git some vote—all raight, a// raight, ALL raight.’ I no t’ink, me, 
all wrong. M’sieu’ Tu’n’am big man-f'r de counthry, m’sieu’, 
vary big man. Mek de work f’r poor pipple, mek de house, 
len’ de monay, git de job—vary good neighbor, oh! vary good 
neighbor.” 

After this prologue Cyriac twisted his hat and waited for a 
. Teply which might give him a chance to deelare the object of his 
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visit. Monsieur le Curé O’Shaughnessy, however, was as dumb 
as if he were born-so. Cyriac cametothe point then desperately. 

“ Purt’ soon, m’sieu’, dey mek de vote fr ‘lection. Some 
buy, some sell. No mattair fr de raight or de wrong; buy, sell 
all same. I t’ink, me, no harm”—he hesitated for the right words 
to express a delicate and embarrassing thought, and then said 
in tumultuous patois: “If all others can buy and sell, why not I, 
for this one time—only for this one time?” It was his last chance, 
his last hope, and Monsieur le Curé knew it and laughed rather 
heartlessly in his face. Not for that—oh! no—but at his reason- 


ing. He caught the emphasis on the last words and their piteous 
eagerness. 


“ Why for this one time, Cyriac Dupuy?” he asked, and saw at 


once by the expression on the man’s face that it was the proper 
question to put. “ Why for this one time, Mr. Dupuy?” 

More hat-twisting and hesitation! It was so dead acertainty, 
that mortgage, why need the priest be made acquainted with its 
existence? Cyriac looked out sadly on the green lawn where to 
his mournful fancy the document which the baron had menaced 
him with stalked like a sheriff outside Congress awaiting his 
noble prey ; and as his gaze wandered up to the new-made graves, 
and he compared the grief of that day with the new griefs that 
priest and baron were making for him, a few resistless tears 
streamed over his face. He was a man, and therefore ashamed 
of them; and because Father O’Shaughnessy took his emotion 
cooHy, being used to tears, he sat down and in mingled English 
and patois explained his straitened position. 

“ It is too bad,” said the priest when he had finished, “and I 
consider Turnham a cruel man. But if worse were to happen 
you, Cyriac, if you were to be thrown out naked, you could not 
engage in this detestable traffic in votes. You must let your 
fellows alone. You can vote as you please. But to sell your 
vote, to buy others, to do this dirty work—no! no! no! Let 
your house be sold, let everything go; but be honest, Cyriac, 
and true to the teachings of your church.” 

Cyriac knew somewhat of those teachings, but saw no connec- 
tion between religion and voting, and was minded to tell the 
priest that the catechism said nothing about it. Yet why dis- 
pute? The priest had pointed out the law and the right, and he 
was bound to follow both at any cost. If there were no mort- 
gage the cost would be trifling ; now it included his little posses- 
sions, the savings of a lifetime. He rose to depart in silence, 
with his despair and his resolution written on his seamed face. 
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“ You will do as I have advised?” said the priest kindly. 

“Purt’ hard, m’sieu’; mais,” shrugging the shoulders, “I 
must.” 

“ And if you suffer for it,” added the priest, “never fear but 
that I will do all I can for you.” 

Which was small consolation to Cyriac, whose business eye 
saw the immense disproportion between his poverty and the 
baron’s wealth. 

“T lose de house,” he said briefly, and’ his reverence felt the 
implied reproach without anger. 


“Better to lose that than your honest name, Mr. Dupuy. 
Better to be poor and to lose your dear earnings than to be a 


shame to Canada and a danger to this country. Better to have 


no house than to own one at the price you are to pay for yours.” 

His tone impressed the poor man, if his words did not. 
Cyriac could not see the relation of vote-buying to shame and 
danger and dishonesty, and felt no emotion on hearing these 
stately sentences ; but he knew “ f’r sure” that the priest and the 
church regarded it as a great crime and was therefore tied to the 
necessity of avoiding it for ever. What a dull pain beat against 
his heart all that day! He thought with mournful satisfaction 
that, while himself and his old wife would lose their home, the 
children were never again to be in danger of losing theirs. Who 
held a mortgage on a graveyard, or who would throw the dead 
from their shelter? Cyriac had never read the annals of the 
Gironde. . 

The baron had. been present at the funeral, and had noted 
sourly the interview with the priest. Was it that circumstance 
which tightened his nervous, vicious grasp on Cyriac’s arm at 
their next meeting ? He dared not look in the baron’s face, and 
would have given much to be able to forget the many favors 
father and son had heaped on him. They weighted him heavier 
than the mortgage. Turnham was breathing hard, and the beads 
of sweat started out on his forehead, as he came face to face with 
his henchman and with a terrible thought which Cyriac’s sad 
face suggested. 

“ Cyriac ’—his voice shook like a leaf—“ my two boys have 
the diphtheria. What if they should die?” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Cyriac as the remembrance of his own 
suffering rushed upon him, “c’est effrayante. Git de bes’ doc- 
tor. Clean the t’roat vary much, ’n’ pray on de bon Dieu.” 

Pray to the good God! It was the very last remedy which 
would enter the baronial mind ; but in his excited state, recalling 
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the number of faith-cures which had taken place in certain parts 
of the country, and knowing the depth and strength of Cyriac’s 
faith, he said, and to this day denies that he said: 

“ Dupuy, you pray for’em. If faith an’ pra’er kin save, you’re 
the man for that business.” 

And his voice broke into a wail pathetic enough to veil the 
ridiculousness of the remark from the humorous eye. 

Cyriac volunteered his services in nursing the boys, and was 
brought to the house by the grateful baron. In a village which 
had suffered much from the ravages of diphtheria it was difficult 
to secure the steady services of a neighbor. The baron, indeed, 
would not have asked so great a favor. He was rather anxious 
than otherwise that friends with children in their family should 
remain away, and never opened his door to a knock until the 
visitor was made acquainted with the fatal presence within. His 
haggard face would then be thrust through the barely-opened 
door and business transacted briefly. In four days he did not 
once come to the office. Day and night he and Cyriac haunted 
the sick-rooms of the children, sléeping fitfully, talking mourn- 
fully of life’s chances, working with might and main to fight off 
the disease. In the critical moments when man and medicine 
could do no more, and nature had hard work to assert itself, he 
stood in silent agony, squeezing the old man’s rough hand and 
muttering : 

“I know zow what you suffered,” with his hard eyes fixed on 
the- young faces. Meanwhile Cyriac was praying “on de bon 
Dieu,” and the baron was solicitous to know if he prayed still. 

Occasionally pressing business of an unusual nature made it 
necessary for me to intrude on his grief. I was struck with the in- 
tensity of anguish and anxiety expressed in his face, never having 
credited him with a human feeling so deep and sincere. He heard 
my account listlessly, and in like fashion gavé me my directions. 

“ How are the boys?” I asked when about to go. 

“ Would you like to see them?” he said, with a gesture of 
hopelessness. It was the fourth day—the day of the crisis. 
“ But I forgot. You have brothers and sisters. It is not the 
place for you.” 

And although I protested, he would not permit me to enter 
the sick-room. 

“‘T don’t want any human being to suffer this way,” said he, 
unconsciously laying his hand on his heart, while his eyes wan- 
dered drearily towards the inner chambers. He was suffering 
* in all truth, and I thought it best to defer some information con- 
cerning the election until another time. Such tenderness! such 
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affection! I could not believe it. And yet in how many in- 
stances of his life had I seen the baron as charitable and human. 
hearted as he was often hard and cruel! Ten minutes after I left 
his house four day-laborers presented themselves before him to 
protest against a wage of ninety cents a day. 

“ How much do you pay for your board? ” said he. 

“ Three dollars a week,” said the laborers. 

“ That leaves you a hundred dollars a year, boys, to dress on 
and spend. If you had any more you'd drink it. You're all 
single, an’ it’s quite enough for you. If you had women an’ 
children to look after I might raise you twenty cents.” 

Vainly they pleaded, argued, threatened. After cursing him 
heartily for a stingy devil, and being cursed uproariously in 
turn, they departed. It was my good-fortune to encounter him 
later in the day. The intormation I held could not be longer 
kept from him, humiliating as it was to my pride. The election- 
eering processes were all disordered. Father O'Shaughnessy, 
in a quiet way, had sat on vote-buying among the Canadians, 
and there was a general break along the line. Nor could I, with 
all my persuasiveness, after all my boasting, induce even a hand- 
ful to promise their votes for the baron. I humbly explained the 
situation to him. Cyriac happened to be in the room looking 
for a medicine-bottle. 

“ Do you hear that?” said the baron. The old man shrugged 
his shoulders and smilingly shook his head. He was out of poli- 
tics this year. 

“You've got to straighten things out,” said the baron boldly. 
“T’ll let you off duty. Go an’ see the boys. Promise ’em any- 
thing they ask. Gr" em all into line, an’ after they vote we'll 
settle with ’em.’ 

Cyriac listened to these directions, given with old-time free- 
dom and directness, as the condemned listens to the sheriff's 
legal reasons for taking away his life; then he shook his head and 
continued his search for the bottle. 

“Cyriac, sit down here,” shoving a chair towards him. Cy- 
riac sat down seriously. ‘“ What nonsense has the priest been 
stuffin’ ye with now? You an’t goin’ back on us at the last 
minnit without warnin’, be you? If you were goin’ to do that, 
why didn’t you let us know days back when we could have filled 
yer place? Oh! no; you've got to come to time this onct, an’ 
next year, if you say so, we'll count you out.” 

“ Counting-in is the fashion this year,” said I, referring to a 
recent political event. 

VOL. XLII.—4 
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“Just so.” And asmile glimmered for a moment on the waste 
of beard. ‘‘ You’ve got to count me into office this year, Cy- 
riac,” patting his knee kindly, “and after that stay at home. 
Your priest is foolin’ you. Everybody buys and sells votes. 
It’s the custom of the country. It may be wrong where the 
priest comes from ; it is zo¢ wrong here. I won't ask you to buy 
a vote. Go an’ talk to the boys. Square ’em up; straighten ’em 
out. Git ‘em to promise their votes; see that they vote right, 
an’ I'll do the rest. An’t that fair?” 

It looked fair, but, as we all knew, the looks did not here in- 
dicate the disposition. 

“No use,” said Cyriac nervously. “Ino more buy de vote, 
me. 

“Well, well,” said the baron, with a patient sigh and a curi- 
ous inspection of the wrinkled face whose owner so stubbornly 
defied him. ‘ You don’t see what I mean. You needn’t buy. 
Talk to the boys. Why won't you do that?” 

“ To talk is to buy,” answered Cyriac, with shrewdness and 
dignity. 

“It’s tlie last time I'll ask you to do it, Cyriac. Wecan’t do 
without your influence now, an’ if you go back on me I’m fixed 
for this year. You won't be able to stand this town if I lose an’ 
the boys know I lost through you. The place ’ll git too hot for 
you.” 

Cyriac felt the force of this statement, which the baron pro- 
ceeded to amplify, and his distress and anguish were evident. 


He brushed his hair and fidgeted wofully, and once or twice I . 


thought he was about to surrender, for this year at least. So did 


the baron, who, when he had worked up the old man’s feelings. 


to a proper pitch, pushed him gently towards the door, saying, 
as if the matter were settled: : 

“Do your best with the boys, Cyriac, an’ the hull thing ’ll be 
forgotten to-morrow.” 

Houseless, childless, friendless, driven from the town which 
had given him a home for forty years! A more violent tempta- 
tion was never thrust upon any man, and Cyriac was not to be 
blamed for the momentary yielding before these terrible conse- 
quences. He walked to the door in a dream, seeing on one side 
his poverty and exile, his defiance of Monsieur le Curé on the 
other. The thought of crime did not occur to him, for he could 
see no crime in vote-buying. Nor did he know how wildly con- 
sequences had been exaggerated by the baron, and how deter- 
mined a friend he had in Monsieur O’Shaughnessy. His tempta- 
tion was real, if its circumstances were not, and so he turned 
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submissively away, put on his hat, turned the knob, and hesi- 
tated. It wasa flash of baronial genius which prompted Turn- 
ham to supplement that hesitation as he did. He drew from his 
pocket the mortgage on Cyriac’s house, showed it to him silently, 
and tore it into bits so small that no art could ever make it again 
a legal instrument. The old man shook as if with an ague, 
stretched out his hand to protest, while the unwilling tears 
streamed over his pallid face. 

“ M’sieu’ Tu’n’am,” said he brokenly, “ your fader vary good, 
you bettair. Me go back on Kennedy [Canada]. You ’ave de 
house raight off, but no more buy de vote.” 

With these words he left the room, and the baron stood gaz- 
ing now at the door, now at the litter of torn paper on the car- 
pet, while the clock ticking on the shelf seemed hammering the 
dead stillness into the very furniture. 

“ Beaten by a damned Frenchman!” hissed my patron as he 
threw himself and his leg out of the room. 


Beaten! Yes, the baron was beaten, routed horse, foot, and 
artillery, by the same power which had beaten imperial Cesar ; 
and he felt very sore over it. Being a shrewd politician, how- 
ever, he was determined to make the most of altered circum- 
stances, and my mock regrets at being compelled to rank him 
with the judge of Buckeye County were received with equa- 
nimity. His children were getting well, and when the election 
came off matters went so very smoothly and prosperously that 
he could afford to be chaffed about sacerdotal influence. Cyriac 
came to the polls, deposited a vote for his some-time master, and 
returned home to finish the packing of his household goods. 
Quite enough votes for any purpose were still to be purchased in 
Cherubusco, and the baron was elected by a reduced but still 
handsome majority. Father O’Shaughnessy voted for him qn 
my recommendation—a fact which made his first visit of cere- 
mony to the baron’s office an agreeable occasion. He talked 
cordially on the questions of the day, read the baron a lecture on 
bribery with a general application, and asked him to prevent 
gentlemen who held mortgages on the property of the poor from 
using said mortgages improperly; which my patron promised 
to do, and consequently Cyriac did not go to Canada. He re- 
sumed in time the old affectionate relations with Turnham, but 
no word was ever spoken to him of vote-buying. The baron 
was content with legitimate service from him, and to this day 
falls into a deep melancholy when reminded of the occasion of 
his henchman’s victory over him. 
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IN a recent article in the North American Review “ Quida "— 
the most popular and meretricious of living English novelists— 
brings the charge against English fiction that it does not describe 
what she calls “life.” It is realistic, she admits, but its realism 
is merely the faithfully-depicted interiors of the country hall, the 
vicarage, or the doctor’s house. “Ouida” thirsts for something 
more. She wants the intrigues and the shameless double-mean- 
ings of a certain portion of English high -society put into print. 
She has tried to do this herself. But she labors under the dis- 
advantage of writing in a language in which thought, according 
to her opinion, is hypocritically and habitually concealed ; there- 
fore she points to the modern French literature of fiction as the 
realization of her ideal. She points with admiration to the fact 
that the modern French novelist does not write for young girls. 
It is evident that he writes for a class of females of whose exist- 
ence young girls are expected to be ignorant. M. Renan, how- 
ever, regards French fiction in somewhat the same spirit in 
which “ Ouida” looks on English fiction. He sums it up in the 
words, “ endless stories of middle-class life.” 

The realism which “ Ouida” finds refreshing does not satisfy 
M. Renan. Nevertheless realism is the order of the day—so 
much the order of the day that an appearance of reaction to- 
wards the romantic and preternatural has become visible of late. 

The fashionable realism is not the realism of fine art, but the 
realism of photography. Here, Mr. Howells has achieved it in 
A Modern Instance and The Rise of Silas Lapham without bring- 
ing a blush to the cheek of any young person. Anthony Trol- 
lope achieved it in most of his novels. In Zhe Warden and Bar- 
chester Towers he went above the limits of this soulless art. But 
in all his photographs of life—many of them are more like faded 
daguerreotypes now—we find none that would satisfy “ Ouida’s” 
demand for the mention of the unmentionable. 

English daily life, according to Trollope, is a stupidly mate- 
rialistic life, in which to be “ nice” and rich are the best rewards 
for the living of it. The soul is as utterly left out of it as it is 
out of De Goncourt and Zola’s photographs. It is the boast of 
modern realists that they do not recognize the soul. Our Ame- 
rican realists do not make this boast; they simply leave out the 
soul altogether. Mr. Henry James’ people have no souls. 
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They have nerves—plenty of quivering and sensitive nerves, 
always ready to respond to petty emotions ; but as our novelists 
have never seen the soul, they leave it out of their work. 

English-writing novelists give us very good photographs of 
life, choosing, according to “ Quida’s” standard, only discreetly- 
draped figures in their landscapes, though their photographs are 
shadows of truth. From the advanced realistic point of view 
they are ridiculously pure. It must be admitted that, whatever 
be the ethical faults of the modern American novel, it hardly 
ever contains an allusion which may be construed, even by the 
most evil-minded, to be licentious. The English novel sometimes 
touches the line over which the impatient “ Ouida” urges it to 
step. But decency is very seldom outraged. This reticence is 
due to the fact that the great army of readers of English novels 
is made up of young girls. The free language of dissolute men 
in gambling clubs is not reproduced ; the coarseness of vice is 
delicately touched up by the photographer with water-colors ; 
and so, among English-speaking people, the novel lies near the- 
prayer-book or Thomas 4 Kempis on the sitting-room table, and 
when young girls take it up it is not torn from them and thrown 

_into the fire. 

We hope that the judicious Spanish or Italian parent makes 
bonfires frequently of the popular light literature which finds its 
way into his house. The works of Sefiores Galdos and Valera 
are favorites in Spain, It is a sad commentary on Spanish lite- 
rary progress that the religious school of great writers, like Fer- 
nan Caballero, Zorrilla,and Antonio de Trueba, should be follow- 
ed by imitators of Sand and the De Goncourts and apologists 
for sensuality and heresy. . 

If novels have come to be what comedies used to be—the 
mirrors of society—Italian society, as reflected by Italian novel- 
ists, is in the last stage of decadence and corruption. The novel- 
ists themselves have brooded so much over various “ isms,” psy- 
chical, physiological, and physical, and over the novels of Zola, 
that their morbid indecency and immoral audacity might please 
“Quida” herself. ' 

A search for popular novels written in Italian—for Manzoni 
first made it possible to write in Tuscan and not in dialects, and 
there are now novels written by Genoese and Venetians in a lan- 
guage understood of all Italy—brought to light the books of a 
woman. She is as well known to novel-readers in Italy as 
“ Quida” is to novel-readers in America; and, in proportion, her 
works are read byasmany. She has been named “ the little Ital- 
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ian George Sand.” She is the leader of the Neapolitan school 
of realists, which, by the way, has the characteristics of our own 
Milwaukee school of poetry. It is sensuous, sensual, emotional, 
and morbid. 

Circumstances rule the heroes and heroines of this novelist— 
Matilda: Serao; they know only a blind fate which takes the 
place of God. God and the devil and the soul went out with 
the old order of things, and the deification of human passions 
and the new dogma that no human being can resist sin, if it 
tempts him alluringly, came in. Matilda Serao tries to teach 
that what the old-fashioned believers in Christianity call virtue 
is a mere lack of opportunity or the result of a combination of 
circumstances. Her people do not ask, with one of William 
Black’s heroines, What is the use of temptation, if one doesn’t 
yield to it? They emphatically assert it in their lives. She ana- 
lyzes every little feeling of her characters with tedious minute- 
ness. Mr. Henry James himself could not divide the results of a 
suppressed sneeze on one of his hero’s nerves more fractionally 
than Matilda Serao—presumably Signora—does. The mania for 
microscopic analysis of character and emotion is found in mod- 
ern writers of fiction side by side with the cynical and pessi- 
mistic philosophy of unbelief ; in the works of the Italian writers 
there is evident an affectation of scientific physical knowledge by 
which all phenomena areexplained. The editor who first brought 
Matilda Serao before the Italian reading public was De Zerbi, a 
journalist whose novels are elaborately “scientific.” Matilda 
Serao, like most of her sehool, has not escaped the influence of 
Darwin, softened by De Zerbi. The moral tone of this writer, 
of whom foreign critics say Italy ought to be proud, is below 
that of any English female novelist—even of Rhoda Broughton. 
One of her most widely-circulated stories is called The Virtue of 
Checchina. 

Checchina is intended to be a study of the modern, emanci- 
pated Italian woman. She has no scruple about vice, except the 
slight fear—which the members of a more scientific and progres- 
sive society will soon laugh away—that she may be found out. 
Following the effete traditions that enslaved Italy before Gari- 
baldi e¢ a/. liberated it, Checchina had foolishly bound herself in 
marriage to a poor Roman doctor. A certain Marchese d’Ara- 
gona dines with her husband. Pleased with her, and knowing 
the character of the scientific and liberated Italian women, he 
hints that he is a much richer man than her husband, and that it 
would be to her advantage to change her abode. She thinks 
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about it. She weighs the pros and cons in a “ scientific” way. 
None of the scruples which the novelists of the past, believing in 
Christianity, would have put into his heroine’s mind trouble 
this enlightened woman. Finally, assisted by an invitation in 
writing from the marchese, she concludes to change. But she 
finds a porter in the door of the marchese’s house. She feels the 
awkwardness of the position, for the porter may have the preju- 
dice in favor of virtue formerly entertained by society and still 
held by ultramontanes. Checchina does not like to goin. She 
passes the door twice. The porter is still there. She is asham- 
ed to enter and she goes home. Thus “virtue” conquers! 

The writer tries hard to be natural, but she succeeds in what 
the zsthetes in Punch used to call “intensity.” She is often 
coarse and sometimes clever. She has talent, which she misuses 
in the interest of that handmaid of the devil—modern realism. 
She is fond of what her admirers call physiological studies. One 
of these is called Fantasia. It has had a great success. It is the 
story of a woman called Lucia, who is worthy of the most scrofu- 
lous of the French realists. The only substitute for religion in 
this novel is a kind of spiritistic superstition ; and this, next to the 
morbid sensuality of it, is saddening and disheartening. What 
hope is there for readers of books like Fantasia, who turn from 
the pure model of Manzoni to plunge into the fetid air of dis- 
secting-rooms and the enjoyment of “realism” which might be 
the dream of a morphine drunkard? The literary father of 
Matilda Serao seems to have been Flaubert. Not having read 
his Madame Bovary, we take the statement of an Italian critic, 
Giovanni Boglietti, that Fantasia is an imitation of that French 
novel. It is one of the worst examples of that progressive Italian 
school which some critics are hailing as the happy first-fruit of 
“regenerated Italy.” 

Lucia and Catarina are pupils in a Neapolitan convent-school. 
Lucia is a thoroughly “ progressive ” creature. She longs to find 
all the harmonies of the universe most congenial to her nature. 
She is all nerves—one of the heartless, soulless, feverish worship- 
pers of Venus taken from the French stage and transplanted to 
Italian soil; a creature whose idea of heaven is partly the Mo- 
hammedan idea and partly that of the victim of opium, whose 
idea of hell is the absence of excitement. No doubt such women 
exist like gorgeously-colored fungi on the rotting trunk of an 
irreligious civilization, but they are probably more often met 
with in the literature -of fiction than in real life. 

Catarina is represented as a simple and confiding girl. She 
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adores her friend’s mock-heroics, and when the latter tries to 
commit suicide she interferes to save her. Lucia then breaks 
her rosary of lapis-lazuli and gives part of it to her friend. Ca- 
tarina and she promise to be faithful unto death. The adroit 
Signora Serao makes a great deal out of this school-girl promise. 
The fantastical Lucia leaves school, and later we find her and 
her friend again together. Catarina has married Andrea, a 
healthy, genial, honest man, with no sympathy with Lucia’s ego- 
tistical ranting. He jeers privately at her affectation of peculiar 
mysticism. Catarina resolves to make her husband and her 
friend like each other. She succeeds only too well. Lucia fas- 
cinates Andrea, deceives his wife, and writes this charming para- 
graph to her friend of the lapis-lazuli: 


“ My father would not consent to my becoming a nun, although I de- 
sired it. I prayed to God, and one day, like St. Paul upon the road to 
Damascus, a light dazzled me. The voice of the Lord spoke to me: 
‘There is close by thee a sacrifice to be made, a work for thee to accom- 
plish. Thy cousin, Alberto Sanna, loves thee. He is half-dead of consump- 
tion. Marry him; you will be his sister of charity.” 


Lucia, after her sacrifice to this exalfed duty, takes her hus- 
band to visit her friends, Andrea and Catarina. Catarina, who 
is very domestic, devotes herself entirely to the comfort of Al- 
berto, who is an invalid wrapped up in himself. The “slave of 
duty,” Lucia devotes herself to Andrea, and suddenly elopes with 
him. She leaves a note for Catarina. What could she do? she 
asks; how could she resist her fate? She takes off with her 
an image of the Madonna, which she holds fast to under all cir- 
cumstances, and which she regards without any religious feeling. 

Catarina, so good, so devoted, so confiding, sees Alberto die 
comfortably, and, crushed by circumstances, does not resist her 
fate. She recalls her vow to Lucia. She promised to die for 
her happiness, if necessary. There is no religionin the world that 
Signora Serao creates. As an example of what the world would 
be in a time of “ perfect progress” Signora Serao’s Fantasia is as 
horrible as it is instructive. Catarina arranges her household - 
affairs. She shuts herself into a room with a pan of charcoal, and, 
clasping the lapis-lazuli rosary, she dies, suffocated, true to her 
school-girl friendship. Nobody could help it all. “In my time,” 
says one of the personages in a play of Augier—“ in my time we 
had God!” 

In Signora Serao’s time they do not have God. They have 
fate, which is one word for the flesh and the devil. English crit- 
ics have treated Signora Serao’s Fantasia very leniently. A 
writer in Blackwood’s Magazine recently said of it: “ The whole 
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book is written with great care, fine psychological perception 
and poetic intuition, and is faithful to nature even in those por- 
tions in which the writer brings a morbid complacency to bear 
upon the descriptions of sensual gratifications.” 

This is a damning verdict from a complacent critic. It might 
be used to show that the Italian femme-auteur does not differ 
from the French femme-auteur, and that the English femme-auteur 
of the “ Ouida” and Broughton kind is prevented only by the 
“hypocrisy” of the English language from going as deep into 
the morbid imaginings of corrupt minds as either of her sisters. 
Another “ great” novel of Signora Serao is Cuore Infermo. It is 
unhealthy, noisome, intense, and physiological—above all, phy- 
siological. The heroine is the Duchessa di Sangiorgio, who, of 
course, does not love her husband. If there were no connection 
“‘ between the physical and moral heart” she would love ; but, as 
she has inherited heart-disease from her mother, she hesitates to 
put her life in danger by unduly exciting her heart. She dis- 
covers, to her horror, that, after having made a marriage of rea- 
son, her husband actually adores her. Signora Serao excites the 
sympathy of her readers for the afflicted woman. The duchessa 
tells her husband that she must not be agitated. Since he loves 
her, they must live apart. Marcello, her husband, still insists on 
loving her. Beatrice—her name is Beatrice—has no understand- 
ing of any duty to her husband. Her duty is to her heart. She 
naturally feels that her husband has behaved very badly in mar- 
rying the woman he loves. In the society depicted by the author 
of Cuore Infermo this is really the only unpardonable sin. Mar- 
cello, however, makes her love him. In the olden times, before 
Italian progress was glorified, Beatrice’s confessor would have 
had something to. say about the duty of a wife. But that has 
been changed ; Beatrice astonishes Marcello, who has found con- 
solation in the society of other ladies less careful of their hearts, 
by appearing to him in her wedding-dress. ‘I am thy wife,” she 
says; “I have on my white dress; I love thee.” But she is pun- 
ished for loving her husband and breaking the rules of realistic 
life in this school of fiction. Her heart avenges itself. ‘The 
physical and psychic heart fought a battle,” to use Signora Serao’s 
words, and the psychic heart triumphed. Beatrice died, and the 
reader is expected to curse fate and weep over a maudlin and 
sentimental episode which could only have occurred because of 
selfishness and disregard of duty on the part of the heroine. 

Another naturalistic novelist who counts many readers is the 
Sicilian, Verga. Verga has a theory, like most of these novelists 
of “progress,” who do not tell a story for the love of it, but who 
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are propagandists and preachers of materialism. Verga holds 
that materialism is at the root of modern civilization. Art, he 
says, is the luxury of the rich and of the idle. The idle in Italy 
are not necessarily rich. There are several thousand titled 
young men in Italy who are too proud to beg and too honest to 
steal. The prevalence of daccarat at the clubs under the rule of 
the Quirinal opens new pitfalls; when the popes ruled Rome 
games of chance were forbidden in the resorts of the young no- 
bility. Verga writes for the new Italian society, for the rich or 
the idle, for the new men of commerce who work that they may 
enjoy animal pleasures. These pleasures, Verga teaches, are the 
Alpha and Omega of civilization. He does not say that this 
ought to be so, but he insists that it is so, and draws his pictures 
accordingly. Like Matilda Serao, his novels are hopeless and 
pessimistic. 

Signora Serao is about thirty-five years of age; Verga, who 
was born in Catania, is about six years older. It would be hard 
to find more trash, and vicious trash, than in his Tigre Reale and 
other stories like it. His Sicilian novels have been declared 
equal to Bret Harte’s in some qualities; the critic who ventured 
this assertion did not deign to mention the qualities. He is a 
lineal descendant of Theocritus, and has the love of that exquisite 
singer of idyls for the life of herdsmen and tillers of the soil. 
Malaria and Nedda are well-known stories in his pastoral manner. 

In Liberta he gives a picture of the wretchedness of the Ital- 
ian peasants under the new rule which Mazzini and Garibaldi 
claimed for the people. The peasants, in Liderta, fought for the 
boon promised by the Revolutionists; but it did not bring them 
meat, wine, or bread. Verga’s J Malavoglia,a social study of pro- 
vincial life, has been compared with the great J Promessi Sposi. I 
Malavoglia—the name of a family—is an analysis of the restless 
discontent, born of doubt and materialism, which makes “ pro- 
gress.” ‘Verga tells us that “ progress,” as a whole, is a magnifi- 
cent thing. But there are some who are crushed in the race for 
it. He describes the brutality of the conquerors, the wretched- _ 
ness of those who have failed. The heroes of the book have been 
infected by the prevalent diseases—the wish to become rich with- 
out exertion, and the feverish desire to rise above their fathers 
that they may eat the fruits of luxury. The rich have fine wines, 
white bread, and flesh-meat every day, says Verga’s young fisher- 
man; life is not worth living unless I can have these things. 
Verga announces that he does not point a moral or even adorn a 
tale. He observes and depicts; he says that he has no right to 
judge or to criticise the spectacle before him. He pretends to 
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be a dispassionate observer, but his bias is always towards the 
materialistic side. j 

De Zerbi, a Neapolitan, like Matilda Serao, and a fashionable 
novelist, is highly thought of by the Italians who delight in 
superficial science. A late novel of his is L’Avvelenatrice. The 
Poisoner is a Darwinian romance. This phrase seems like a para- 
dox; it is not: romance and hypothesis are not really so far 
apart. Tout passe, tout lasse, tout casse,is De Zerbi’s motto. Peo- 
ple are made up of atoms; given certain conditions, and the 
atoms will certainly take certain positions, which the scientificand 
Darwinian observer can infallibly forecast. If people are bad— 
although De Zerbi, strictly speaking, does not acknowledge the 
existence of goodness or badness—it is because nature wills it. 
Human nature is a kaleidoscope. Circumstances—or fate—holds 
it. It is turned, and behold! you have. a combination, which 
may be good or bad according to the law of change. Evolution 
is immutable ; evolution obliges human. nature, under certain con- 
ditions, to sin—as the Clericals call a certain unhelpable combina- 
tion. Thisis the philosophy of De Zerbi. Fuchsia, in L’Avve- 
lenatrice, has chemical germs in her nature which her husband, 
who is “scientific,” wants to develop. He does so by letting 
her participate in all the excitements of gay society. 

Giovanni Boglietti, an Italian critic not blinded by the sickly 
glare of the sensualists who cover their corruption with the 
rhetoric of “science,” says of L’Avvelenatrice: “The truth is 
that, so far from being a scientific work at all, it is the merest 
work of imagination. Its. people are nothing but vapor, flesh- 
less, bloodless, bodiless.’’ 

Boglietti is inclined to consider De Zerbi brilliant. It is hard 
to look at this novelist from his point of view, and therefore we 
are unable to discover why he is held to be brilliant. He pos- 
sesses all the nastiness of Matilda Serao and more, without her 
talent or anything approaching the talent of Verga. 

A master of sensuous word-painting is Gabriele d’ Annunzio— 
a Neapolitan and a painter of animals, like Matilda Serao, Verga, 
and De Zerbi. He makes the fourth of the novelists most widely 
read in Italy. He resembles Zola. He delights in showing how 
brutal men may seem when their souls are forgotten. He wal- 
lows in filth, He reduces his characters to sensuous idiocy and 
surrounds them with nightingales whose marvellous notes float 
afar over azure seas and beneath skies of lapis-lazuli gilded with 
a softly-glowing sun. He is a dangerous apostle of voluptuous 
animalism. 

Naples is unfortunate in having produced writers whose self- 
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imposed mission is to make their countrymen hopeless, sensual, 
morbid. The “progressive” world considers her fortunate be- 
cause they are read and praised. 

It is pleasant to turn to Salvatore Farina, the chronicler of 
domestic life, whose name is making itself known abroad. His 
short stories, delicate, humorous, artistic, and natural, but not 
naturalistic, are charming. J/ Signor Jo,a delightful study, will 
one day make him famous. It recalls Mr. Marion Crawford's 
Roman Singer, although the latter is an excellent imitation of the 
Roman dialect, while the former is Tuscan speech in a Sardinian 
mouth. ; 

Farina was born at Sorso, in Sardinia, in 1846. He married 
happily. He at first attempted to imitate the worst class of 
highly-wrought French romances, but happily, through his wife, 
he found his métier. His Tesoro di Donnina was brought out in 
1873. It was a promise of better things which has been steadily 
kept until the latest, Corporal Silvestro, appeared. Farina is nei- 
ther naturalistic nor sensational ; he does not paint hideous things ; 
he is in love with beauty, the serene beauty of peaceful life. On 
this he likes to dwell. His material, taken from real life, gets the 
color of his mind. And a joyous, pleasant mind it is, if one may 
judge of it by the delicious and naive Mio Figiio. 

Corporal Silvestro is not read by Italians who adore the An- 
teros of the Neapolitan school. It is too fresh and pure for 
them—too much like the every-day life of honest people in the 
open air. They want the scent of noxious drugs and the gleam 
of absinthe. Farina does not give these. His husbands and 
wives are always true, although in one of his novels, Amore Ben- 
dato, a tempter is introduced, but the reader is not led to suppose 
that Ernesta, the wife, although her husband neglects her for his 
clubs, will for a moment forget her duty or be led away by the 
cynical and infidel talk of Agenore. Agenore in the hands of De 
Zerbi would probably have committed suicide under the most re- 
pulsive circumstances that the novelist could evolve from his 
scientific inner consciousness. Ernesta, too, who has longed for | 
the attention which her husband pays to his bachelor suppers, 
and listened with amusement and curiosity to Agenore’s plati- 
tudes of “ progress,” would have been killed by remorse for hav- 
ing been virtuous. Altogether Italian literature would have 
been enriched by one of those studies like the Fide/ia of Colantti, 
another naturalistic star. Of this book a friend whose literary 
duty as critic compelled him to read it said: “ You notice I always 
smoke a great many cigars when I have to read such books as 
these? It is to kill the stench of the dissecting-room.” 
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Farina’s art is healthy. His books would not please “ Ouida” ; 
they are without violence or sensuality. He is poetical, with, at 
the same time, a gentle irony. . One turns in delight from the 
horrible pessimism of Verga to the delicious humor and the 
careful and artistic strergth of Farina, who recognizes duty. 

Farina, like the Venetian Castelnuovo, protests against the 
“ sensuous quarter of an hour” that the mockers of God enjoy. 
These two are not religious novelists; but their very faults seem 
like virtues in comparison with the bestialities of their successful 
rivals—the “ animalists.” Signor Boglietti, in a recent article, 
gives a graphic sketch of Farina’s delightful Corporal Silvestro. 
Here it is: 


“Corporal Silvestro is a retired fencing-master. He and his wife Lucia 
have a little house on the coast near Genoa, and they sell it to a certain 
Dr. Massimo for a fixed pension of a few pounds per month—which, to 
them, means ease, not to say opulence. Apart from the many charming 
pictures, delightfully fresh and vivid, which embellish the book, the in- 
terest of the story lies in the contrast between the feelings and interests of 
the doctor, who, though not a bad fellow at bottom, naturally does not 
expect his pensioners to live unnecessarily long, and those of the lively 
and cheerful old couple, now quit of all care and able to live on a more 
liberal scale than heretofore, who go on growing haler and heartier than 
ever, and bid fair to last out a good many prosperous years. It is even 
worse than this, for as they grow better the doctor grows worse; and as 
the two parties live in close proximity, the state of the case becomes abso- 
lutely obtrusive. The good old people get positively uncomfortable at 
being so well ; they would be glad to disappoint the doctor’s just expecta- 
tions a little less roundly, to look just a little infirm; while the sickly doc- 
tor, considerably younger than themselves, feels something like a personal 
taunt in the irrepressibly buoyant health of his pensioners. The intrinsic 
whimsicality of the situation—the irony of fate in thus upsetting the well- 
founded calculations of the doctor—is brought out by the author in the 
most natural and amusing way. Nevertheless, the story is not simply 
humorous. It has an element of pathos.” 


There are other novelists in Italy, good, bad, and indifferent. 
We have tried to give a sketch of the tendency of the novels 
most in vogue. For the present in Italy, as in other countries 
once Christian, the literature of hopelessness, of unbelief, of 
materialism has its day. It is almost a misnomer to speak of 
“Italian” novels. ‘There is nothing Italian in Italy. There is 
yet no Italian language, in spite of Manzoni. There is Tuscan 
and Genoese and a dozen dialects. These the novelist, each ac- 
cording to his own, strives to weave into Italian with the help of 
the dictionary of Fanfani. A writer in Blackwood's Magazine, 
who is rather too complacent to the pseudo-realistic school of 
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fiction in Italy, says of Farina that he may be regarded as the 
lineal descendant in Apollo of Manzoni. 

It is too true that in Italy the devil seems to have possessed 
the cleverest writers. But there is hope that the taste fostered 
by Farina may lead to a reaction—perhaps a Catholic reaction— 
in literature after the “ sensuous quarter of an hour” has passed. 





SONNETS. 
L. 


Way should we fear that Death whose kingly power 
Will make us brethren with those great of old 
Whose thoughts and deeds are time’s most valued dower, 
Whose names are with Eternity enroll’d ? 

Him, Wisdom’s prince, who made his dying hour 
God-like by his great virtue ; him, of mould 

More than heroic, who in th’ immortal Pass 

Gave his high soul to Heaven; him who was 

The last, the brightest, purest star of all 

That o’er their falling country shone divine, 

And made its ruin splendid—Hannibal ; 

And many more whose names it is net mine 

To tell aright, whose noble virtues died 

In unknown graves, or live to be belied. 


II. 


Why should we fear thee, Death? Yet though I long, 
With rev’rent yearning, to behold their face 

Whose names the world’s philosophy and song 

Have turn’d to holiest altars for their race, 

Yet rather should I see the face of Him 

Who o’er Judza’s plains with feet unshod, 

Veiling a light that awed the cherubim, 

For man’s dear sake ’mid thorns and thistles trod ; 
And rather than the hero’s battle-cry, 

Grand though it be, I’d hear the voice that gave 
Mercy to her who wept so lovingly 

At His bruiséd feet, and from out the grave 

Call’d forth the four days’ dead, that He might prove 
The power and grace of God’s redeeming love. 





SOLITARY ISLAND. 


SOLITARY ISLAND. 


PART THIRD. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


FATHER AND SON. 


NOWHERE as in quiet Clayburg did the coming election 
excite such interest that fall. In the various parts of the State 
the Democracy was considered to have it pretty much its own 
way, and such doubts of Florian’s success as were expressed 
were of a shady and disreputable kind and rarely took an in- 
jurious form. Clayburg, however, was enthusiastic. Florian’s 
anti-Catholic utterances had been extensively circulated by the 
squire, much to the candidate’s advantage. Mr. Buck was used 
as a living illustration of his liberal ideas on the subject of reli- 
gion, and the fact of his being a Clayburg boy was strenuously 
insisted on. 

“T tell you,” said the squire to Ruth, “ten years make a big 
change ina man. You ought to see Pére Rougevin grin when 
he read Florian’s letters, and snort as he took in the meaning. 
‘That man,’ says he, ‘ would sell his soul for a big place.’ ‘ All 
talk, pére,’ says I; ‘he’s got sense and liberality now, which he 
hadn’t before. The boy is sharp for the main chance, and he’s just 
as good a Catholic as you are.’ ‘Oh!’ says the pére, ‘no one 
should be afraid to vote for him on account of his religion. He’s 
a Catholic, of course, but he is a greater thorn in our side than if 
he were an out-and*out Protestant.’ Do you know, Ruth, I was 
prouder to hear: him say that, under the very noses of Hubbard 
and Simmons and those fellows, than if I was governor myself. 
It just floored them.. And the pére was so worked up against 
him that it was as good as an argument.” 

“The pére was right,” Ruth said, flushing. “Florian is a 
Catholic at heart, but be would sell his soul for place. He will 
not be a Catholic much longer.” 

“Of course you must side with Pére Rougevin. That’s 
natural. You belong to his church, and his word is law. I’ve 
seen the day, Ruth, when it would take a good deal to make you 
turn on Florian.” 

“That was at a time,” said Ruth slyly, “ when it would have 
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taken more to make Florian turn on his own as he did in that 
last open letter. As you say, ten years make a great change ina 


” 


man. 

“ And just as much ina woman. You’ve swung round con- 
siderably, Ruth—gone back completely on your training.” 

“ There isn’t as much expected of a woman, papa. Men say 
we are naturally fickle. Miss Standage said the other day she 
hadn’t a doubt but I'd swing another way in ten years more.” 

“ Miss Standage be hanged! If I was her papa I’d padlock 
her tongue. Anyhow, she’ not live to see you change, and I'll 
tell her so the next time I meet her.” 

The squire was assorting the morning mail, and he came 
across a New York postmark. 

“ Now, who can that be from?” he said. “I don’t know that 
I ever saw that handwriting before.” 

Ruth suggested that he should open it. He did, and read the 
name subscribed with a shout. 

“Carter, by all that’s amiable! Wants another invitation, I 
suppose.” And he tossed the letter aside, while Ruth blushed furi- 
ously. The squire looked at her, puzzled. “ That reminds me, 
Ruth. Did that young fellow ever turn up that you were look- 
ing for? I kept a sharp lookout for him, but never heard of any 
strangers in the vicinity.” 

“| have heard nothing of him,” said Ruth faintly. 

“ Now, this letter,” said the squire, taking up Peter’s epistle, 
“might have something about him. It’s pretty short for a 
spouter like him to write: ‘ Dear Squire’ (just so; we’re deeply 
in love with each other), ‘I have the honor to announce my suc- 
cess in breaking off the match between Florian and Frances.’ 
Ha! ha! he’s at that business yet.” 

Ruth trembled with apprehension. 

“«Tt’s aclean break, * the squire continued to read, “‘ and I’m 
proud of it; but I’m sorry, too, for I let the blackguard off too 
easily. The divine Barbara had a hand in the game. But for 
her I don’t think it would have been such a success. She want- 
ed him pretty bad, and I hear they are going to make a match of 
it. She has tight hold of him, anyhow, and a worse pair never 
walked. So the thing is done at last, and I’ve kept my word 
almost to the letter. Of course he will not marry your daughter, 
but since he marries a Clayburg girl it’s the next best thing. 
What do you think?’”’ 

The squire said “um”.two or three times after reading this 
remarkable bit of news, looked it over once or twice in a dazed 
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sort of way, and then walked around the house to the stable, 
where he could indulge in such liberty of expression as was con- 
sistent with his feelings. He found Billy there, and sat down in 
front of him with a face of such awe and astonishment that the 
old gentleman trembled involuntarily. 

“Do you remember,” said the squire slowly and in an impres- 
sive tone, “ Harry Spelman’s daughter—old Harry, who always 
forgot a story before he got to the end of it, and earned his liv- 
ing by—” 

“Pshaw, man!” Billy interrupted, “I can go back further 
than that. He never earned an honest penny, the divil! It was 
' cheat from night till morn with him. Why, I mind—” 

“ Just so,” the squire said. “ You mind his girl—a bold, pret- 
ty piece that married a fellow from Brooklyn?” 

“ Pretty! There wasn’t any prettiness about her.” 

“ Not then, but afterwards she got to be the prettiest woman 
in Brooklyn. Billy, you’re her father-in-law; you’ve got the 
whole Spelman tribe into your family. She’s nabbed Florian, 
and they are to be married, let us say to-morrow.” 

But Billy would not believe this misfortune until he was 
taken to the veranda and shown the letter, which Ruth, with 
moistened eyes, was studying. -As usual, he tore his hair until 
occurred to him the consoling thought that Florian was. not his 
son. 

“ Let him go on,” said Billy ; “I don’t care.” 

“1 can’t get over it,” said the squire, still dazed. “ It’s worse 
than sunstroke. She was always so smart, I know, and so deep; 
but I had an idea Flory was deeper and smarter. We mustn't 
let this get round the town; it would ruin the boy’s chances in 
this county. O that smiling, darned Barbara! She turned 
Catholic just to snare him, and she’s got him, she’s got him! I 
tell you, Billy, she’s got him body and soul, for that’s her way.” 

Ruth had slipped away sick at heart and’ ran out into the 
open air. She saw very clearly the meaning of Florian’s new 
alliance and his reason for rejecting Frances, and her heart was 
filled with a sort of loathing for the man who could play so poor 
and shabby a part. Against Barbara her soul rose up in horror. 
She dared not think of her at all, and turned her thoughts upon 
the sweet, gentle, and pious woman who had been made the 
victim of this unscrupulous pair. The day, though cold, was 
clear and beautiful. There was a soft murmur from the long 
beach where she stood, and the shores all about were aflame with 
the colors of ‘autumn. A single canoe was visible on the bay, 
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and she recognized as its occupant Scott, the solitary. She 
waved her hand to him, and he came ashore. 

“]T have news for you, Scott. Florian is to be married to -Bar- 
bara Merrion.” 

The hermit looked unusually old and worn as he stood beside 
her in his averted, slouching manner, and there were deep lines 
of care or age on his brown face which had escaped her observa- 
tion. He received her information with his ordinary indiffer- 
ence, 

“Poor fellow!” said he quietly, and waited silently for her to 
speak again. 

“You are looking old,” she ventured to say in sympathy. 

“ | am old,” he replied curtly, and started when a swallow flew 
close to his face with a sudden whirr of its wings. 

“ Have you lost all interest in Florian?” she said, nettled by 
his manner. % 

“ He has lost so much interest in that part of him which I 
best liked,” he answered gently, “that I can see no use in think- 
ing or talking about him. I suppose this woman is no honor to 
him.” 

“Not much. He threw up one that would have been.” 

“So, so—every step is down. God help him, and us!” he 
added, with a long, weary sigh that surprised and touched her. 
It was plain to see that he was suffering, and less stoically than 
usual. A closer look at his red curls showed that they were 
thickly twined with gray; there were circles around his keen 
eyes, and the bearded mouth was tremulous from hidden feeling. 
She longed to comfort him, and knew not how to begin. It was 
a new and astonishing phase in his character to see in him such 
evidences of the weaker man. 

“T thought perhaps,” she said hesitatingly, “that you might 
do something for him. He always thought so much of you, was 
ever so willing to do as you recommended. I would dare to say 
that in the beginning you might have saved him.” 

“T hope you don’t mean that,” he said. “I’m sure you don’t. 
I wouldn’t think for a fortune I hadn’t done my share in keepin’ 
a man from evil. I knew him well. I saw there was no use. 
Don’t you think I would have tried hard if there was? You 
know I would.” 

He was so vehement that the astonished Ruth could hardly 
believe it was Scott who talked to her, but she dissembled her 
amazement. 

“I suppose you would have helped him if you knew, Scott. 
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But people see farther than you know—simple people, I mean. 
And he talked so much of you that we saw, Linda and I—poor 
Linda!—that you had great influence over him. You did not 
use it—at least we thought you did not. He spoke with pain of 
your indifference. Now he is almost lost; this last act has com- 
pleted his fall. I do not think you could benefit him any, yet it 
might do to try.” 

“ Weare all fools,” said Scott, with self-bitterness. “I thought 
I did my best; you had better eyes. No, there is no use now; 
but if you think it would do any good I will see him when he 
comes again.” 

“Thank you, Scott. He needs friends now, if he ever did, 
and he has but you and me and Frances.” 

“ And one other—never mind who. But he is driving his best 
friends from him.” 

He fell into a reverie, and they both stood silent, with the 
plash of the water mingling with their thoughts. The hermit 
was excited more than ordinary, and had permitted it to be seen ; 
but, as if regretful for his mistake, the old reserve began to settle 
over him again. He picked up his paddle suddenly and entered 
the boat without a word. 

“T shall see you again?” she said, knowing he could not be 
detained. 

“I s’pose—I dunno,” he answered absently, and pushed off 
from the shore. 

With a sigh Ruth returned to the house, where Billy and the 
squire still wrangled over Barbara Merrion and Peter’s letter. 
Pére Rougevin was now one of the disputants, and rapped squire 
and politician over the knuckles with indiscriminate zeal. 

“His*career from first to last,” said the pére, “ reminds 
me—” 

“ Just so,” the squire interrupted; “ you are always reminded 
of a story by any ridiculous trifle that a man mentions. But you 
won’t tell that story on this verandah nor in my presence if you 
lived for forty years.” Z 

The pére laughed softly and called Ruth to his assistance. 

“I saw you talking with Scott a moment ago. How is he?” 

“There is something strange about him,” Ruth said. “He 
seemed worried or disturbed, and acted queerly for him.” 

“He’s probably just learned the alphabet,” said the squire. 
“Talk about women learning nothing from experience—I don’t 
believe it. But that man, dull, placid, stupid as a pine-tree, 
hasn’t learned anything in twenty years. If he’s getting worked 
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up now it must be because he’s found out that he’s alive, or that 
Florian is running for governor, or some other new fact.” 

“Oh! he knew about Florian,” said the pére; “and, more- 
over, he foretells his utter defeat.” 

“Oh! he does, does he?” snorted the squire in leonine mock- 
ery. “Do you hear that, Billy? This muskrat of the islands, 
this wild squash, this unhatched egg, stands up and tells me and 
all the men: who know anything about politics in this State that 
the old ticket will go down because he knows it will.” 

“ Papa,” suggested Ruth, “ Scott was a good friend of youn 
at a time when you needed one.’ 

“ And I’ve paid him back all I owed him, my girl, long ago. 
I let him live. I never said anything about his foolishness to 
strangers. I upheld him in his idea of living alone when he 
ought to have been married. But let him keep his place. I 
can’t stand ignorance, and when he shows it before me I’m going 
to stamp it out every time.” 

“ He has a right to his opinion,” said the pére, “and I rather 
think you wouldn’t dare to wager a very large sum on yours.” 

“T’ll put my best horse against your ancient cob,” said the 
squire, “that Florian is governor of this State on the 5th of No- 
vember. Come, now. You're pretty obstinate on your own 
side ; let’s see you stand up for it.” 

Pére Rougevin laughed and said nothing. 

“| know what you are thinking,” continued thesquire. “ You 
are ready to swear that these Methodists and their kind will 
scratch his name on the ticket. I don’t believe it. Our people 
have religion enough, but they’re not so mean as to do that. 
What do you say, Ruth? You've known both pantice, for you 
belonged to ‘em.’ 

But Ruth shook her head dismally, and he appealed to Billy. 

“I’m afraid,” said Billy, who rarely deserted his friend in an 
argument, “there'll be some of it done, but not enough, of 
course, to beat him—oh! no, not enough for that.” 

“ Precisely; that’s what I mean. Of course there will be 
some mean enough to do it. I believe Buck will, and I mean 
to watch him. He’s awfully disappointed to think Sara wasn’t 
the prince’s daughter as well as Linda, so that he might come in 
for a share of the money,” 

“ Florian, I suppose,”’ said the priest, “ has said nothing about 
paying you a visit after the election.” 

“] mean to invite him. He hinted it in his last letter, and 
the fatigue of a campaign will drive him here to rest,” 
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“I wish he would think it worth his while to call on me 
when he does come, or shall I meet him, at your invitation, here?” 

“ You can come with the crowd, I suppose,” the squire re- 
plied jokingly, “and make what you can out of him. ‘He’s away 
beyond you, pére, now. My! but he’s a smart lad.” 

“ Too smart,” murmured Billy, in spite of Pendleton’s frown. 

“Lemme see,” said the squire, “‘ this is the 27th and Wednes- 
day is the 30th. Yes, exactly. Now, pére, you come over 
Wednesday evening, and I'll see you through a little game of 
checkers or block until four o’clock in the morning, if you want 
to. I’m not going to sleep from now till after election.” 

Pére Rougevin accepted and was going down the steps when 
an after-thought stopped him. The pére always had an after- 
thought of this kind, and it was usually as important as Padgift’s 
postscript in Armadale. 

“ By the way, Pendleton,” he said, “you have not seen or 
heard anything of that Russian lately—the fellow, you remember, 
who—”’ 

“Qh! I remember him,” said the squire, “ and he'll remember 
me should I lay hands or eyes on him. What would he be doing 
in this town, I'd like to know?” 

“It’s hard to say,” the pére replied lightly as he started off; 
“but he has been seen as late as yesterday in this vicinity, and 
means mischief.” 

The squire swore a little at this information, but Pére Rouge- 
vin was beyond hearing. 

Wednesday night was boisterous and stormy and had a win- 
try odor when the three old gentlemen, under Ruth’s superin- 
tendence, sat down in the cosey parlor to a game of dominoes. 
“The wind was howling in turret and tree,” and there was a 
mighty roar from the waves on the beach, while the distant light- 
houses twinkled weakly through the thick darkness. But these 
evidences of an ugly night without made the scene within only 
the more delightful, and the party prepared to pass a merry 
evening. 

“It would be just like some old grandmother to take ill,” 
said the squire, “ and call youaway. There’s one thing, though— 
no mortal man can cross the bay to-night, and you’re safe from. 
that direction. It puzzles me”—and he looked at Pére Rouge- 
vin’s round, cheerful outline humorously—*“ to know what there 
is in you that sends people rushing after you, at all hours and 
under all circumstances, to doctor their sick souls. Can’t a man 
die comfortably and quietly without you, and is it necessary that: 
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you must shout him into heaven or pray him in, or—what do 
you do, anyway?” 

“Why, papa—” Ruth began deprecatingly. 

“ Just so, girl. It’s a fair question, and he’s going to answer 
it; and you needn’t look daggers at me for asking it.” 

“ He reminds me—” said the pére, smiling. 

“No, I don’t!” the squireroared. ‘“ Keep clear of your anec- 
dotes. You don’t spin any more yarnson me. Why, Ruth, he 
has me posted all over the county at the tail-end of forty stori¢s.” 

Pére Rougevin was silent for the moment, fairly weighed 
down by the force of Pendleton’s lungs, and before he could 
speak there was a knock at the outside door. 

“ There it is,” said Billy—* the sick-call.” 

The servant brought Pére Rougevin a card with a few pencil- 
marks upon it. He jumped up without much ceremony after 
reading it, and ran out into the hall. They heard a few hurried 
remarks from him and the stranger, and immediately he returned, 
bringing his visitor with him. His face was quite pale, but no 
one save Ruth noticed it, for all eyes were turned on the new- 
comer. The latter bore a curious resemblance to Scott, the her- 
mit. He was dressed in the hermit’s manner, had much of his 
silent, stern reserve, and wore his light beard in the same fashion ; 
but over his eyes the peaked cap threw such a shade as to leave 
his face a mystery. He stood quietly at the door and neither 
removed his hat nor took a chair. 

“ Pendleton,” said the pére in some excitement, “I have a bit 
of bad news for you. Scott has disappeared. This man lives 
near him and says he has not been home since Friday. That 
Russian has been in the neighborhood, and foul play is feared.” 

Only Ruth saw the revelation that lay behind the pére’s 
words and manner, and she burst suddenly into a fit of uncon- 
trollable sobbing. A thousand insignificant incidents of the past 
ten years rushed before her mind. - 

“Oh!” she cried, “I see it all now. It is terrible!” 

Her father stared. 

“If any harm has come to Scott,” said he, “that’s enough. 
We'll avenge him. But what’s the use of being frightened? If 

_a man stays from home three or four days there’s no harm in it. 
So dry your tears.” 

“O papa! don’t you see? Scott is Floriari’s father.” 

“ Yes,” said Pére Rougevin with emotion, “he is the lost 
prince, and we fear this Russian has been hired to injure him, 
and may have done it.” 
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The silence which transfixed the squire for a half-minute was 
so deep that the ticking of the clock sounded like the strokes of 
a hammer. The roar of the storm beat up against the house. 
He sat there with his heavy face void of expression, his eyes 
turned on the priest in a vacant stare, while he tried to realize 
all that those astonishing words meant. 

“Good God!” were his first hushed words. Billy could say 
nothing, and Ruth was still sobbing. Pére Rougevin and the 
stranger grew impatient for practical suggestions. 

“ |’m beat,” said the squire ; “ but I’ve got my breath again. I 
suppose it’s so, and I don’t doubt but that if we had our eyes 
open we might have known it before. And now when he’s most 
wanted he’s gone, and that sneak is after him and means him 
harm. Well,” said the squire ponderously, rising, “we'll look 
for em both, and deal with em according to law. Young man, 
what have you to say.about it?” 

“The islands ought to be searched,” said the stranger, “ and 
a’ watch set on the waters, so that if foul play has done away with 
him his body may be found.” 

“And word should be sent immediately to Florian,” said 
Ruth. é 
“T don’t know about that,” Pendleton remarked. ‘“ To-mor- 
row will be a busy day for him, and he can’t do any more than 
we can do.” 

“ Not the slightest need of sending for him,” Pére Rougevin 
said hastily. “It will be time enough to notify him when we 
have found Scott or what has happened to him.” 

Ruth said no more on the matter, but when the squire had 
put on his great-coat she was in the hall ready to go with them 
and prepared to put in action some ideas of her own. They 
raised no objections to her company, and all rode up together to 
the village, where the squire began his search for a boat able to 
stand the fury of a southwest wind. Ruth in the meantime had 
sent to Florian the following telegram: “ Come at once, if you 
would save your father’s life.” By the time she reached the pier 
again Pendleton had engaged a tug for the search, and the vessel 
was getting up steam. A crowd stood about, curious to know 
the reasons of a water-journey on so tempestuous a night; but 
the squire sailed away with his party in lofty silence, giving only 
a hint to his hungry neighbors that it was concerned with the 
coming election. Once on the water he called a council in the 
small cabin. ; 

“ We're going this thing rather blind,” said he, “ and I would 
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like to hear your opinions and get a little more reason and cer- 
tainty into it. I suppose we can search all the small islands to- 
night by ourselves with lanterns; but if we don’t find him we 
must get help to-morrow, if we mean to-do the business tho- 
roughly.” 

“There are certain places,” said the stranger, “ which Scott 
frequented, and it might be worth the trouble to examine them. 
I know them all. But it is more likely that he avoided them when 
pursued by the Russian. You must know that Scott expected 
his identity to be some day discovered, and had provided hiding- 
places among the islands. The principal of these was under his 
own house ; but its secret the Russian discovered a few days ago, 
and he abandoned it. If he fancies that the others are known he 
will not go near them.” 

“ Ah!” said the squire, “now you have given us a fair start, 
young man. We must begin with his own house and island first, 
then take the others in succession.” 

He went out to the pilot-house and the pére followed him, 
leaving Ruth and the stranger alone in the cabin. The boat 
rocked and plunged uncomfortably’ in the heavy sea and the 
great waves dashed against the windows. Nothing was visible 
outside save the twinkling lights on the shore. 

“You will pardon me, Mr. Rossiter,” she said, giving to the 
stranger her hand after a moment’s awkward silence, “ that I did 
not recognize you until you spoke this evening. I am very glad 
to meet you and to see that you are well.” 

“Thank you,’ said Paul nervously, and was silent. Not a 
word was uttered concerning his long and mysterious absence 
from the world, and both were glad of it, for the greatness of the 
calamity which seemed to threaten them overshadowed minor 
things completely. A sudden quieting of the waves and the 
rushing of wind through tree-tops signified that they had enter- 
ed the tortuous channel leading into Eel Bay, and in a half-hour 
more they were sailing opposite the hermit’s cabin. All went 
ashore save Ruth, who felt that she would be a hindrance in the 
search, and she remained leaning against the deck-rail, watching 
the movements of their lanterns as they walked over the small 
island. They returned to the boat unsuccessful and steamed to 
another spot, which was searched with the same result; and so 
through the whole stormy night they continued their vain pur- 
suit of the lost prince, returning to Clayburg by sunrise for 
breakfast and additional help. 

By this time a great portion of male Clayburg had begun to 
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take a deep interest in the squire’s mysterious proceedings. The 
crowd which had gathered the preceding evening on the wharf 
to see him depart re-collected itself in the morning to see 
him return, and was swollen to treble size by new recruits from 
the curious of the town. As they could get no information from 
the party, the pilot and the engineer were assailed by a shower 
of questions as numerous and irritating as mosquitoes; but here, 
too, curiosity was baffled, for these knew no more than that their 
employers had sought among the islands for somebody or some- 
thing they knew not what and did not care. When the squire 
and his friends had breakfasted and made ready for another start 
by bringing loads of provisions to the boat and fitting it out for 
as long a stay as possible on the water, a mob of men and women 
were standing on the dock in the cold November morning, fairly 
eaten by curiosity. From among them the squire made a selec- 
tion of ten good fellows to aid him in the search. They went on 
board indifferent to the direct and indirect questions fired at 
them, and sailed away mysteriously, to the utter disgust of the 
crowd. Ruth did not accompany them. She had been over- 
come with weariness, she said, and did not feel equal to the 
fatigue of a twelve hours’ journey—which was strictly true, but 
her real reason for remaining was the telegram which Florian 
sent her that morning announcing his arrival in Clayburg for 
that evening. 

It was a dull, stolid day. The winds had died away, and the 
sun was buried in thick clouds before he had been two hours 
shining, and such a bitter suspicion of snow was in the cold, 
heayy air! At ten it began to rain, and the thick mists shut out 
the river and. brought a deeper chill to the atmosphere. Time 
hung the heavier on her hands. Shecould not read, and thought 
was distressing. A few old gossips came in to hear the news of 
the day and discover the cause of so much mysterious running 
about in the quiet town, and she replied in dark and secret lan- 
guage, with many hints of greater surprises yet in store for them, 
and sent them away satisfied and yet unsatisfied. . In the stores 
and saloons-and kitchens that day the squire’s movements were 
thoroughly canvassed. A mystery so important as to require a 
tug and fifteen men to carry it out was a delightful morsel in 
dull November, and the peaceful citizens enjoyed it; but when 
the telegraph messenger passed the word that a special train was 
due in Clayburg at four o’clock that afternoon, nearly three 
hours ahead of the regular train, the excitement spread to the 
highest grades of town society, and even the ministers trotted 
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down to the depot under the same umbrella to examine into this 
second wonder of the day. But Florian knew his native village 
well. Half a mile from the depot Ruth met him with the car- 
riage, and the train moved into the station without a soul save 
the employees on board. So with every disappointment the 
mystery grew. 

A more wretched man than Florian Ruth had never seen. 
His proud bearing was gone, his proud self-possession had melted 
from him like snow, and his pale, drawn face and listless manner 
showed what he had suffered since receiving her telegram and 
what he was suffering. He took her hand gratefully as he enter- 


ed the carriage. She tried to speak, but her own sobs were too . 


powerful. 
“ You need not tell me,” he said. “ Weare too late. I know 


that, and I might have saved him; I might have known long. 


ago.” 
He repeated the last words over and over like one in deli- 
rium. When she had grown calmer she told him all the circum- 
stances of the last few days, beginning with her last talk with the 
hermit, and he sat with his head bowed, listening, nor made any 
comment for a time. 

“Where were our eyes,” she said, crying, “that we did not 
see through this loving imposture long since? A spy could dis- 
cover him, and we could not.” 

“ The spy had exceptional resources,” he answered ; “and yet 
it would have been so easy to have reasoned. You remember 
the interest he took in me, and I recall the dreams I had of him 
kissing me, poor father! in my sleep; and how in the graveyard 
here one night he held me in his arms with his cheek against my 
own; and the time he came to New York, risking so much for 
love of me. Then his behavior towards Linda on her death-bed. 
I believe she knew it, for she looked from him to me so strangely— 
I see it now; I could not see it then. And my mother’s behavior 
when he was present or spoken of. What a life!” and he added 
after a pause, with a shudder of horror and grief, “and what a 
death, after so much self-denial and love!” 

“Oh, be patient!” said she, attempting cheerfulness. “ They 
are searching for him bravely, and he is so cunning and active 
that it will take an expert woodman to overmatch him.” 

“His pursuer,” said Florian gloomily, “is by profession an 
assassin. He has but one instinct, that of death, and he will fol- 
low, follow, follow like a hound, never wearying, never stopping, 
cunning as a devil, pitiless as hell, until his victim is dead. I can 
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see him now crawling through some lonely patch of timber in 
the rain with that white face of his shining in the gloom.” 

She had to admit that the picture was not overdrawn, and 
they came to the house in silence. 

“JT will not go in,” he said; “I must get a boat and join in 
the search. I am going mad, I think.” 

“ But there is no wind, Florian, and you can get no tug, for 
there is none here. Better wait until the rain stops; there will 
be a wind then strong enough to make the boat of use.” 

He held up his hand in the air. 

“ There is wind enough,” said he. “I could not stay; I must 


go. 
She went into the house and brought out some oil-cloths for 


him to put on as a protection against the rain. With a servant 
to manage the boat they started, taking a course straight down 
the river in order to meet the tug; but the wind soon died away 
almost entirely when they were opposite the well-known channel 
leading into Eel Bay, and Ruth proposed, seeing how impatient 
he grew, that they would go to the hermit’s cabin and wait there 
for a favorable wind. It was done, and for the first time in years 
_he entered his father’s house. 

“ What a palace for a prince!” he said, and a great bitterness 
filled his heart as memory after memory connected with the old 
cabin rose before him. 

Darkness came on, and the servant lighted the old candle, and 
the fire was started in the fire-place. He sat reading Izaak Wal- 
ton or wandering uneasily to the shore, while Ruth, wearied, lay 
down to sleep in the inner room. The night passed in a dead 
calm. At four o’clock in the morning the clouds parted in the 
northwest and the first suspicion of a wind stirred the water. 
He waked her, saying gently: “ We must be going.” 

It was cold and unpleasant in the damp morning air, but a 
few stars shone faintly overhead. As before, they went straight 
down the river, taking the wider channels in order to intercept 
the tug if she should be returning. At daylight they had reach- 
ed Alexandria Bay, and in the distance later on, as the sun was 
rising, they saw the tug steaming farther down the river. 

“They have not found any trace of him yet,” said Ruth. 
“They are searching still, or they would be returning.” 

“ Why dothey take the islands below instead of those above?” 
he asked. 

“T believe they have a guide on board who lived for some 
time with your father,” she replied, “and he thinks he must have 
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fied in that direction. When I last saw him he was going down 
the river.” 

They sailed on, the wind still cold and feeble as before, and 
in two hours had reached the island. Florian would not go 
near the tug or make himself known to any one, but went ashore 
in his oil-cloths and silently joined in the search, while Ruth 
sailed to the tug for information. No success yet and no clue! 
When she returned Florian was waiting for her on the shore. 

“ They will never make anything of this,” he said. ‘“ It is too 
wild and they will have to cover too much ground. Let us go 
back and search the islands above.” 

To Ruth this seemed even a more hopeless task, but she did 
not feel it necessary to tell him so. The wind was freshening 
from the northwest, and with frequent tacking—for the channel 
in places was narrow—they arrived at Solitary Island a little 
after noon. On the Canadian shore stood a farm-house, where 
they ate dinner, and afterwards they landed at Grindstone and 
began preparations to search that island through its entire length 
of seven miles or more. Florian seemed unwearied, but Ruth 
was half-dead from fatigue. Obstacles of every sort began to 
fall in their way. They had endeavored to secure horses from an 
island resident and help, which he was disposed to give only for 
enormous pay, and his petty delays wasted the precious time 
until half-past three. When at last they were almost ready Ruth, 
with beating heart, pointed out to Florian a canoe with a single 
occupant making for Solitary Island; and he, pale as death, 
watched it for a moment, and then, seizing her hand, ran down 
to the boat and bade the servant hoist the sail.. His eyes did not 
for an instant leave the figure in the canoe, and a flush of deep 
excitement and tender feeling spread over his face as Scott 
stepped leisurely from his boat and walked slowly to his cabin. 
He had taken the pains to pull up his canoe on the beach, and 
after entering the house closed the door. Evidently no harm 
had happened to him, and the noise which had been made over 
his accidental disappearance was premature. It was a few min- 
utes past four when their boat touched the shore. Four o'clock 
in the afternoon of the 1st of November was a moment which 
had scarred Ruth’s memory years back so badly that the hour 
never struck without bringing the tears to her eyes. At that 
hour on that day Linda died. She wept now with a violence 
that surprised Florian as he handed her from the boat and led 
her joyfully to the cabin. He pushed open the door with some 
difficulty because of a heavy movable obstacle on the other side. 
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When he saw and recognized. the object he stood quite still for a 
moment, then pushed Ruth gently back and, calmly as might be, 
knelt beside the fallen form of his father and put his hand over 
the heart. It was for ever stilled. The pallid face and half- 
closed eyes were evidence enough Without the bullet-wound and 
the blood-stains on his garments. Scott was dead. In his hand 
he held a small crucifix, and the tears which he had shed in his 
last moment still lay on his cheek. 


PART FOURTH. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GRAVE ON SOLITARY ISLAND, 


IT was a rare day in Clayburg—rare for November. The air 
had a golden, fine-spun clearness, and the blue river was bluer 
than ever, although the islands, no longer green, showed their 
gray sides over the sparkling waters like faded tombstones in a 
spruce forest. The village, busied with its usual routine of la- 
bor, was not one whit less dull than usual. Villagers shook their 
heads over the burst of unexpected sunshine. It was like a gold- 
miner’s dream and foreboded a bitter awakening. The late | 
tragedy which had taken place in their midst, and now lent a 
dark and melancholy interest to the romantic islands, had ruffled 
for a few hours the placid stream of existence. The affair was 
nobody’s business in particular. There was no widow, no chil- 
dren, no property, no relatives. Scott had lived and died a lone- 
ly man, and the violence of his taking-off concerned only society 
in general and the officers of the law. Had he been a popular, 
sociable fellow there might have been great excitement; but it 
being a case of nobody’s funeral, nobody minded it after the 
shock was over and all had been said about it that could pos- 
sibly be said. Clayburg had a public calamity to grieve about 
without troubling itself with small misfortunes. Florian’s defeat 
had hurt it to the quick. It could not understand the counties 
lying to the south and southwest. Were they or were they not 
dreadfully ignorant of the merits of the candidate, or had they 
been practised upon by designing rivals or office-seeking Whigs? 
The Democrats had deserted their candidate by hundreds. The 
rest of the ticket had been elected. Florian alone, the pride of 
Clayburg, had been “scratched” by his supposed friends and 
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left a total ruin upon the battle-field. What was the murder of a 
solitary, sour fisherman to such a crime! 

However, the villagers did not, in their deep grief for their 
candidate, forget neighborly duties to the dead. On the second 
day after Scott’s death a fair number of the fathers, in blue swal- 
low-tails, black chokers, and white felt hats, stood on the dock 
awaiting the vessel which was to carry them to Solitary Island. 
A few roughly-dressed fishermen and a scattering of young 
folks and idlers made up the crowd. The conversation was 
evenly divided between the late murder and the late election. 

“ Not but whut I edmit Flory wuz a Ketholic,” an ancient 
supporter of the defeated candidate was saying with mournful 
slowness and resignation; “ but I swow ef r#fligion is to take the 
fust place in a country made on pu’pose for all on us, it’s abeout 
time we wuz emigratin’. Whut say, Sam?” 

“Ruther tew late fer us to think o’ movin’, 


so 


Sam replied ; 


“but gosh be derned ef I don’t feel like p’ison every time that 
‘lection’s mentioned. I’ve cussed more’n the last two days then 
I hev in my hull life. Them fellers whut cut an’ run over to 
t’other side ken’t hev many lookin “glasses this mornin’. 
“ How’s that, Sam ?” said a curious one. 
“’Cos no decent lookin’-glass ‘ud stand the sight o’ ther 


derned faces more ‘n once ’thout bustin’; thet’s heow,” said Sam, 
with some heat. “’Twouldn’t be a bad specwlation, Israel, fer 
you to trot daown thar with forty thousand glasses, more or less— 
more, I reckon, fer thet must hev been the number of the derned 
crew. I'd like to hev the buryin’ on’em. I’d put ’em daown so 
deep thet none o’ ther idees ’d ever sprout on this side o’ the 
globe.” 

“ They say Flory’s goin’ to be et the funeral,” said one of the 
fathers. ‘ 

“ Ya-as,” drawled Sam; “he an’t got nawthin’ else to do, an’ 
he allus hed a likin’ fer Scott, though whut enny one saw in the 
red-headed curmudgeon I never could find out.” 

“ Hev we all got to wait fer you to find somethin’ in us—” _ 

“No,” said Sam, turning sharply on the speaker; “ you an’t. 
You've been found out, an’ sold out, an’ shut up long ago.” 

“ Mighty queer, the shootin’ o’ Scott. He wasn’t one to hev 
many enemies, fer he hed so few friends,” said the first speaker. 

“ Who knows what he was ‘fore he got this far?” said Sam, 
about whom the group had gradually clustered. ‘‘This may be 
the doin’ o’ some feller thet’s been a-follerin’ an’ a-follerin’ him 
fer years like a spy, waitin’ for a square chance to git even with 
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him. Some folks wuz mighty frightened fust an’ took to loadin’ 
guns an’ double-barrin’ doors. All nonsense. S’long’s ther an’t 
no odd strangers abeout town ther won’t be a murder here in the 
next fifty years.” 

‘She’s comin’ round th’ island,” yelled a small boy suddenly. 

“It’s the Fuanita,” said an observant one; “ but she won't git 
here for a quarter of an hour. ’N’ so you think, Sam, ez how 
this shootin’ might be an old matter?” 

“Thet’s my idee,” said Sam. ‘“ Scott was an odd critter. I 
took to him, an’ I didn’t take to him. One o’ thet kind hez allus 
a page in his diary thet nobody reads, but we'd like to read it.” 

“The squire hez the charge o’ the funeral,”’ said a white hat 
shrewdly. ‘“ Mebbe he found papers ’n’ things.” 

“Ef he hez,” said Sam dogmatically, “it ’ll all come out in 
time. Squire Pen’l’ton can’t keep a secret no more ’n he kin keep 
from eatin’.” 

“It jest depends o’ what size the secret is,” said the white 
hat. “I mind when Minister Buck wuz married, ’n’ Billy Wal- 
lace wuz a-tellin’ us all how he went for the minister on his own 
stoop, ’n’ nobody could believe it, ’n’ we all went fer the squire 
on the p’int, we couldn’t git a word from him. Nor he an’t 
spoken to this day nuther.” 

Sam defended his expressed opinion of the squire until the 
Fuanita was steaming up to her moorings, with Pendleton him- 
self seated in majestic prominence and funereal gloom on her sin- 
gle deck. Billy’s wrinkled features were visible in the cabin. 

“Good-morning, neighbors,” said the squire solemnly. “Just 
make haste in gettin’ aboard, for the folks are waiting on the 
island to proceed with the ceremony.” 

“Whut folks?” said Sam, taking a seat beside him. 

“ Neighbors,” said the squire indifferently. 

“Is there to be services ’n’ a minister ?” 

“We don’t bury people nowadays without both.” 

“Who's the offish-e-a-ting parson?” said persistent Sam. 

“ There’s no parson present.” 

“No parson present? Then whar air your services?” 

“ Wait till you get there and you'll see.” 

“ Jes’ so, squire. Thank you for remindin’ me of it,” said 
Sam, with an irony intended to smoothen the sense of his own 
humiliation; but, in spite of the satisfaction it gave him, he felt 
some doubts as to the strength of his late remarks on the squire. 

The passengers of the Fuanita made the pleasant journey 
across the river and through the islands with a deep sense of the 
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favor they were conferring on the dead man in taking so much 
trouble to pay him funeral honors. They were severely taken 
aback on finding, when the boat landed them on Solitary Island, 
that they formed a very respectable minority of the people there 
assembled. Boats of all kinds lay along theshore. Their owners 
were scattered about the island in holiday clothes as fresh and 
Stylish as those which came from Clayburg. The old white 
- hats walked up to the cabin with muttered “ I-had-no-idees,” and 
paid their respects to the man whom living they had rarely pre- 
sumed to address. He lay in the little kitchen which for twenty 
years had been his living room. The brown habit of the scapu- 
lar was his shroud and was the source of much speculation to 
the Protestants and of some wonderment to the Catholics. For 
no one had been precisely aware that Scott had held any religious 
opinions. The serene, meditative face had a new expression 
which few had ever before seen. The close-fitting cap was gone 
and the bushy whiskers trimmed neatly. Was this really the 
face of the common fisherman? Around a reverential forehead, 
white as snow, clustered the yellow locks. The regular and 
sweet features were Florian’s own, but less stern, more exalted, 
more refined in their expression. The people looked at this 
unexpected countenance in astonishment and awe, feeling ob- 
scurely that there was more in this man than they had fathomed. 

Izaak Walton was in his place on the table. Candles burned 
there around a crucifix. An altar stood beside the bed-room 
door, and on it lay the black vestments for the Mass. Scott was, 
after all, a Catholic; and while the neighbors owned to a sense 
of disappointment at this discovery, they also acknowledged a 
deeper respect for the character of the dead. Beside the coffin 
sat Ruth weeping, her veil down, her hands clasped in prayer, 
her eyes rarely turning from the face of Linda’s father. Thus 
had she sat since with her own hands she had prepared him for 
his rest. Linda’s father! Oh! the wasted years which had been 
spent in ignorance of this rich treasure. Now she knew why 
her heart had gone out to him, and she wept again’and again as 
every old incident of memory showed the father’s love for his 
children and his children’s friend. She could not understand it! 
How could any one have been so blind? How could love have 
felt no thrill from this magnetic presence, when hate discovered 
and destroyed it? A rough costume, a tight-fitting cap, a silent 
manner had hidden him from his own and not from his enemies. 
She wrung her hands and wept anew as this sharp reflection 
pierced her heart. But what need to trouble the mind now with 
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conflicting thoughts? It was allover. Ina strange land, among 
a strange people, the exile had died! Ina poor hut the Russian 
prince, dead and cold, received from the hands of plain citizens 
those rites which kings would have been proud to give! Ina 
free country he had fallen as helplessly as in the land of the czars! 
Its laws had been no protection to him. Little he cared now, 
indeed, for what had been or for all his wrongs; what he asked 
was a grave and a prayer for his soul! 

In the closed bed-room reclined the lately defeated candidate 
for the chief magistracy of the State. His costume was not one 
of mourning, but such as he had been accustomed to wear, cor- 
rect and gentlemanly, with a smack of over-polish. His face was 
a trifle pale and wearied. No evidence of any deep disappoint- 
ment for his defeat or of any shock at the violent taking-off of 
his father was visible. For a man in his unique position he bore 
himself very well. His philosophical disposition was nearly per- 
fect in its stoicism. He had not exempted himself from the 
chances of defeat, and had long since prepared himself to meet it 
in such a way that he would not lose more than a week's sleep. 
He had lost more owing to the sudden discovery and death of 
his father, and was likely to suffer still longer; but the facts them- 
selves were too recent to make much impression on him. Look- 
ing at the dead hermit, and saluting him as his father after they 
had followed him to his cabin, Florian accepted the hard condi- 
tions which Providence had placed upon him, as he had taught 
himself to accept all well-established, unchangeable facts. He 
did not suffer uneasy thoughts or tumultuous feelings to rack his 
brain, nor did he repel them, holding himself as a sort of neutral 
ground where they might wander free from any restraint. Had 
he the power he would have that day despatched his dinner and 
slept at nine o’clock; but the control of those natural appetites 
was beyond him, and he was fain to be content with broken 
sleep, capricious appetite, and absent-mindedness. Yet people 
said how well he bore his defeat, admiring his pluck and prophe- 
sying great things for him in the next election, while those who 
knew the secret of his life—the squire, Ruth, Paul, and Billy— 
inwardly wondered at his manner. No tears, no excitement, no 
Curious questions, but a complete acceptance of the state of 
affairs that was marvellous. There was a show of irritation occa- 
sionally against two persons, Paul and Pére Rougevin—so faint 
that only the latter perceived it because he suspected its exist- 
ence. These two men had been favored with the hermit’s inti- 
macy. They had, as it were, supplanted the heir in his father’s 
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affections, being, as Florian well knew, better conformed to his 
father’s ideas of what men should be. Almost mechanically the 
irritation showed itself. Pére Rougevin kept himself and the un- 
conscious Paul out of the great man’s way. For this reason they 
were rarely seen in the dead-room, whither Florian often came 
to gaze quietly on the prince’s face. 

Paul was an object of curiosity to the neighbors. His re- 
semblance to Scott was not so marked as to attract attention, and 
his city costume lessened it to nothing. He had been heard of 
as a young man staying with the hermit. In the hope that he 
knew something about the hermit many plied him with questions, 
which he answered very indifferently. Thesharper ones thought 
he might be arrested as the murderer of Scott, with a good 
chance of proving the charge against him. He was very silent 
and moody on many accounts. The longing eyes which he often 
cast at the dead man showed that Scott’s death had wounded 
him. With Pére Rougevin and the squire he had charge of the 
funeral arrangements ; but the latter left him nothing to do, save 
to stand at the cabin-door and see that order was kept in the 
death-room. Occasionally there was a consultation. There had 
been a series of them in the last two days. It had been decided 
to bury Scott on the island, as he had often desired to be buried, 
and that all concerned would show no signs of mourning which 
would lead the neighbors to suspect anything like the real state 
of affairs. The grave was dug among the pines on the highest 
point of land on the island, and Pére Rougevin had brought 
over the requisites for the Mass of requiem. Ruth had gently 
hinted the propriety of laying the prince beside Linda, but 
prudence forbade. It was never to be known save to the few 
who this poor lonely fisherman had been. 

Near noon the crowd assembled in the room and about the 
door at a signal from the squire. The singers from the Clay- 
burg choir were intoning the first notes of the “ Kyrie Eleison,” 
and those at the window looking in could see Florian sitting be- 
side Ruth at the coffin. Their proximity looked suggestive. 

“ That match ’ll be a go yet,” said one unguardedly. 

The squire turned an awful look on the offenders, and there 
was silence for an indefinite while. The singing rose and fell on 
the clear air in that beautiful solitude like the sound of weeping. 
The incense floated through the door, the holy water was sprin- 
kled, and the tones of the pére were heard delivering the sermon. 
Then came the shuffling of feet and the outpouring of the peo- 
ple. The squire gathered them all before him in order to select 
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the bearers, but in reality to give the mourners time for an un- 
observed parting with their dead. It was done very quickly. 
The pére and Paul and Billy looked for the last time on the 
handsome face.. Ruth kissed the forehead with an involuntary 
moan. Fora moment as the son pressed his cheek to his father’s 
his features were twisted by an internal anguish more intense 
than physical pain. It was a premonition of what was to come! 
They screwed down the coffin-lid, and, the bearers entering, a 
procession was formed. Florian offered his arm to Ruth. To 
the singing of the psalms they moved down the slope in front of 
the house and up the opposite hill, Here was the grave. All 
around were the islands, with no human habitation in view. -Be- 
low were the placid waters. The voice of the priest blessing the 
tomb arose: “ Lord, in the bosom of whose mercy rest the souls 
of the faithful dead, bless this grave and give it into thy angels’ 
charge. Loosen the bonds of sin which press the soul of him 
whose body is here buried, that for evermore with thy saints he 
may rejoice in the possession of thee, through Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” The clods rattled on the coffin with a sound familiar 
both to Ruth and Florian. Ten years ago that very day they 
had buried Linda; sooner or later the world would listen to the 
same sound on ¢heir coffins! The crowd broke up respectfully 
and yet with relief, and were not down to the shore when the 
laugh followed the joke and the healthy concerns of life banished 
the mists of death. Thank God, the world on this gloomy day 
was not all gloom! The white hats and blue coats boarded the 
Fuanita with hilarity, a fleet of skiffs and sail-boats fluttered out 
into the bay, and very soon the island was left to the squire and 
his party. 

An awkward restraint was in the air. The squire had no one 
to praise him for the glorious manner in which he had carried 
out the programme, and, warned by the preoccupation of the 
others, dared not sound his own trumpet. 

“I think we had better be going,” he said to Ruth. 

“Wait until Pére Rougevin speaks,” said Ruth. “ He is to 
return with us.” 

Thus rebuked, the squire turned to Florian. 

“You'll stop around for a few days, Flory? You can have 
the run of the house, and I’ll take it upon my shoulders to keep 
off the crowd, unless you go to Buck’s.” 

“T shall stay here for a time,” said Florian. They all looked 
at him, and a glance from Ruth kept the squire silent. “My 
lawyer can attend to whatever business there is in New York.. 
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Let me thank you all for your kindness during these few days. 
I am deeply grateful.” 

The priest came in from the bed- room with a serious face and 
eyes that rested anywhere but on Florian. Neither did the latter 
turn towards him when he spoke. 

“T presume,” said the priest rather hurriedly, “ you prefer to 
remain here until you return to New York?” Florian nodded. 
“ There are some matters which you would probably like to be 
acquainted with before your departure. When you find it con- 
venient I am ready to tell you all that I know concerning your 
father. Mr. Rossiter can furnish you with some facts, perhaps—” 

“T am the bearer of a message from the prince to his son,” 
said Paul. “It is best to defer its delivery for a few days, how- 
ever. Whatever I know about him I am most willing to tell.” 

The faintest irritation showed itself in Florian’s manner, and 
his eyes blazed with some hidden feeling which the pére alone 
observed. 

“TI thank you both,” said Florian. “ In a few days I shall 
hear you; not now, if you please—not now.’ 

"« Mr. Rossiter, you are my guest for the present,” said the 
pére, “and you will accompany us to the village. There is no 
need to delay longer.” 

The squire went out to get ready the yacht in a dazed way, 
for he could make nothing of all these arrangements. They were 
not down in the programme, and he could not see what would 
keep Florian alone on the island. 

“ The boy has less nonsense about him than the common,” he 
said to Billy, “and it’s no sickly sentiment that keeps him here. 
Who'd think, to see him, that he was defeated in a ‘lection two 
days ago, and lost bis father before he found him?” 

“I’m glad he’s not my son,” said Billy, with a snuffle. “I’d_ 
rather have nobody at my grave, nobody, than such a stick. 
He’s worse than Sara.” 

This assertion led to an argument, during which the whole 
party came down to the boat. 

“ It seems like the old times,” Ruth said, smiling sadly. “ Are 
you going on another retreat?” 

“T don’t know,” Florian answered absently. “See that my 
letters are sent over by a safe messenger.” 

The yacht sailed out of his sight and left him sitting on the 
boulder over the spot where Linda had received the fatal wet- 
ting. He thought of that and of many other incidents of the time. 
He felt on his hot cheek the cool breezes of that first night on 
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the island, when his dreams awoke him and sent him rambling 
along the shore. Those dreams of his had been a wonderful 
reality. His father had really kissed him in his sleep. It was 
pleasant to recall those kisses. He was first in his father’s heart 
in spite of his sternness and secrecy. Then there was the night 
in the graveyard, when for a moment he lay in his arms and felt 
his cheek lovingly against his own. Accident then, now the 
purpose was visible. And Linda knew it before she died. Hap- 
py Linda, whose innocence merited such a reward, and tc whom 
it was not given to know him first when death had claimed him, 
and to suspect that— Again that spasm of mental agony twist- 
ed his features shapeless for an instant, but passed away beneath 
his wonderful self-poise. “That way madness lies,” was the 
thought which shaped itself in his mind. He sat there all the 
afternoon, and when night came, heedless of the change, he 
walked up the hill and sat down on the grave—the first grave on 
Solitary Island! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE NEGRO—HOW CAN WE HELP HIM? 


THE negro question, already an important one before the elec- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland, has been unprecedentedly agitated since 
the triumph of the Democratic party.. Whether this be due to 
the growing interest of the question itself, or to a kindly spirit of 
warning on the part of those who feared that party might be un- 
just to the negro, we are not able to answer. We would not be 
greatly mistaken, we think, were we-to assign it to both causes at 
once; and perhaps less mistaken should we assign it primarily 
to the Democratic triumph, and secondarily to the question’s 
continued growth. Undoubtedly among the negroes themselves 
the fear was strong and wide-spread that a Democratic victory 
meant their re-enslavement. We have heard instances, from un- 
questionable sources, of former slaves approaching their one-time 
masters and begging, if slaves they must be, a renewal of the old 
ownership. The greater part of this impression was due, no 
doubt, to the efforts of political demagogues; yet, in a certain 
measure, it must be ascribed to the negro’s long-standing, deeply- 
rooted mistrust of his former master whensoever there is ques- 
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tion of his freedom. Let the white man—I mean the former 
slave-holder—inveigh with howsoever much of sincerity against 
the institution of slavery, his most vehement protestations will 
be received by the negro with only an incredulous smile. More 
intelligent friends of the negro knew perfectly well the absurdity 
of such fears, yet were they none the less apprehensive, not so 
much for the rights as for the untrammelled, free exercise thereof, 
and the full enjoyment of whatsoever social privileges the negro 
might thence acquire. ‘ 

But whatever line of policy may be wisest to nurture and 
perpetuate amicable feelings between the two races in the 
South, there still remains a question of much greater impor- 
tance—one in which Catholics bear a tremendous responsibility. 
It is the question of religion, and particularly of the negro’s re- 
ligion. Shall the negro ever come to the light of the true reli- 
gion, or shall he continue for ever in the night of error? Protes- 
tantism, a kingdom divided in itself and never commissioned to 
preach the Gospel of Christ, has signally failed, from its very 
cradle, in the conversion of peoples. By the great perversion of 
the sixteenth century nations did not gain but lost the true 
faith, until the continued centrifugal force of schism and heresy 
to our day has left them little beyond scattered and shattered 
remnants of the integral faith, What they have not they cannot 
reasonably be expected to give. Since the first importation of 
the negro into the United States, wealth, position, power, and 
education, as an overwhelming majority, have been favorable to 
Protestantism. With such resources and the most reasonable 
amount of zeal every slave in the land at the close of the war 
might have been, we will not say a literary public-school gradu. 
ate, but at least a Christian, well informed in the articles of his 
faith and the obligations of his duty towards God, his neigh- 
bor, and himself. Yet what has Protestantism actually done for 
them? To-day, according to Father Slattery’s computation, 
there are six and a half million negroes in the United States, of 
whom, in round numbers, six million are in the Southern States. 
How many are there who make even no profession of religion ? 
About three million. Excepting a small percentage, what kind 
of religion have the other three million? Let the reader remem- 
ber these are professed members of the Baptist, Methodist, or 
some other Protestant sects. Father Slattery tells us, and from 
actual observation we know it to be true: 


“ They have but the vaguest notions of the most fundamental truths, 
such as the Trinity and Redemption. Not seldom we meet them with 
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scarcely any idea of God at all, and ignorance of even the Ten Command- 
ments may in many districts almost be called general.” * 


In a recent number of the Century the Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Kentucky, Right Rev. Dr. Dudley, uses much stronger 


language: 


“Their religion is a superstition, their sacraments are fetiches, their 
worship a wild frenzy, and their morality a shame.” 


This, we hold, is a sad showing for Protestantism. We do not 
contend that Protestants are now doing nothing for the negro: 
we give all praise to their latter-day zeal displayed in his behalf. 
But this we do maintain: that, considering the length of time and 
number of opportunities it has had, Protestantism in evangeliz- 
ing the negro, if weighed, would be found wanting. True, it 
has built numerous churches for the negro since the war; but 
to give him a church, and afterwards to leave him to practise 
therein a species of Voodooism miscalled Christianity, would 
seem to us like offering him a stone, whereas he asked for the 
bread of life. And for our public-school system to enlighten his 
intellect whilst allowing his moral nature to drivel in a nutshell 
we cannot but consider criminal. These are the two greatest 
evils with which the negro is threatened—godless education 
and such a knowledge of Christianity as to make enlightened 
Christians blush. 

But, it may be asked, what have Catholics of the South done 
for the negro? We reply that before the war, in Maryland, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, wherever they had Catholic masters, full 
spiritual care was bestowed upon them. In those States were 
then to be found numerous well-instructed negroes, and their 
falling away from the church since has been the effect, not of 
dislike to their holy mother, but of the political antagonism 
between white and black developed since the war. This, of 
course, should not have been so, yet such is the fact. They were 
estranged from the church and from Mass on Sundays by what 
was then an extraordinary temptation to the negro—politics as 
expounded on Sundays by recently-liberated preachers of his 
own race and color. Negligence on the part of the parents left 
to their children the bane of ignorance and indifference in regard 
to matters religious, and the Catholics of the South and the 
Catholic Church in the South had now become too much impov- 


* Rev. J. R. Slattery, THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for April, 1885, *‘ Facts and Suggestions about 
the Colored People.” ’ 
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erished to supply the defect. Even for the whites many missions 
would have been abandoned but for the charitable donations of 
the Propagation of the Faith. Yet we would not create the im- 
pression that the church in the South is doing nothing for the 
negro at present. Let ussee. The various Protestant denomi- 
nations, holding the wealth, numbers, and influence of the South, 
aided entirely and powerfully by well-organized bodies at the 
North, were educating, in 1880, fourteen thousand colored stu- 
dents ; whereas Catholics, having as a body neither wealth nor 
influence, with a membership of only one-tenth of that of their 
separated brethren, receiving scarcely any aid from the North, 
were then educating about one-fifth that‘number. This, we con- 
tend, is comparatively a commendable showing for the church in 
our States. We do not mention the fact as a matter of self-com- 
placency, or as if we are satisfied with what has been thus far 
done or is now doing, but that our brother of the North may 
judge it is not zeal but means we lack in evangelizing the 
negro. Besides, an assurance of this fact may prompt generous 
friends to be more liberal in their donations. 

Compared with the entire negro population, it cannot be de- 
nied that this result is lamentably small. The church in the 
South has been censured for this. Yet in the conversion and 
education of the negro we must contend with difficulties of 
which our critics can have little idea. We have already spoken 
of those arising from our impoverished state; on the part of 
the negro there are also serious difficulties. Thrown in contact 
with a superior race and holding no social status, morality in the 
female, as a rule, is not so much as expected. And even more 
rigorously must this be said of all those who have congregated 
in the towns and cities. At least in this respect we have found 
the influence of the white for worse, not for the better. Besides 
—whether it be the effect of his former condition or long neglect 
since, we are unable to say—the negro seems lacking in stability 
of character, and is consequently more easily influenced by bad 
example. “And then, too, by association, by early prejudice and 
ignorance, he is strongly inclined to Protestantism, and, unfortu- 
nately, to that lower type which places the essence of religion in 
mere animal emotionalism. And again must we repeat the utter 
inability of the church in the South, unaided, to do any conside- 
rable work among the negroes. 

We shall, therefore, in suggesting what appears to us the best 
method of evangelizing the negro, advance two propositions by 
way of axiomata: 
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First, that we must commence with the young in the school- 
room. 

Second, that for this end a large amount of money is neces- 
sary, which we expect from the charity of the North. 

Let teachers well trained be distributed here and there, prin- 
cipally in the country, where morality is at a higher ebb; both 
school and teachers to be under the supervision of a priest, who 
should visit them regularly. On such occasions the school-room 
could serve as chapel. Few negroes would object to their chil- 
dren learning catechism, and thus, by thoroughly instructing the 
children, both they and, through them, their parents might with 
the grace of God be prepared to receive baptism. In’order to 
cope with the public-schools such schools should be free, the 
teacher drawing his salary from a general fund collected for this 
purpose. 

Now, very naturally it may be asked, Whence are the teachers 
to come? We reply, From the colored people themselves. If 
we wish to do something permanent for the negro we must com- 
mence with a permanent foundation. We must not look upon 
the negroes as wards of the nation, as mere children ever to be 
treated as such, but as a self-existing, independent race, under- 
standing its own value, and with laudable aspirations to all the 
higher positions of education and religion. In the beginning it 
will be difficult to have such teachers, yet daily experience shows 
that the public-schools of the South are in a very great and in- 
creasing measure taught by colored men and women. Religious 
orders are strongly in demand for white congregations, and con- 
sequently could not (we doubt whether all of them would be 
willing to) devote themselves to the service of colored schools. 
The nature of the work, as well as its magnitude, preclude the 
hope of our getting a sufficient number of white teachers, reli- 
gious or secular, for the undertaking. Certainly, by the ties of 
association and race-kinship, negro teachers may be well pre- 
sumed to understand better than the white the characteristics of 
their own race, its qualities good or bad; or at least such work 
would be more congenial to them. Such teachers (we assume 
that they are good, well-instructed Catholics) should be well re- 
munerated. By thus creating a new, ennobling, and lucrative 
field for the rising colored Catholic youth we feel they would 
not be long in availing themselves of the opportunity. 

Should an immediate call for such teachers be made we are 
unable to say how many might apply, and still less how many 
upon examination might be found competent. Still, presuming 
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the necessary fund to have been established, a sufficient number 
might be found to make a beginning. And this leads us to the 
most important and vital suggestion we beg leave to submit— . 
the founding of a normal institute for the training of Catholic 
colored teachers (and why not priests?) to aid us in this work. 
It will be at least ten years before a colored seminarist could be 
ordained to the priesthood. In the twenty years since the war 
many race-prejudices have disappeared. This diminution will 
certainly continue. Negro and slave are ceasing to be synony- 
mous terms. In ten more years a generation will have sprung up 
which never knew the negro as a slave, and to which, therefore, 
this association of ideas will be unknown. If well educated and 
grounded in piety (who can deny the reasonable hope of this ?) 
he may do more good among his own race for the very fact that 
he is of their own kith and kin. 

Maryland seems to us the most propitious field for such an 
institution. Nurtured in faith and morality for generations, the 
Maryland negro offers better hope of perseverance and devotion 
to duty. Not unfrequently have we been edified at the stanch- 
ness of his faith and the purity of his morals, even where for 
years he had been far from church and priest. 

Such, then, according to our idea, is the best practical man- 
ner of aiding the negro—a normal school to train the Catholic 
African youth as teachers and catechists for the negro; such 
teachers to be located within a circuit not too vast for super- 
vision of missionary priest, and both priest and teachers to de- 
rive support from.a uniform, regular, and voluntary fund coming 
principally (for reasons already assigned) from the Catholics in 
the North. 

The elevation, moral and intellectual, of the negro is so plainly 
demanded by every argument of reason, patriotism, and religion 
as to make their repetition useless. An intelligent being no less 
than we, his very nature pleads for the cultivation of his nobler 
faculties; unlike the Indian, who has disappeared before the on- 
ward tread of the white man, the negro is already a citizen, will 
remain a citizen, and consequently must the national progress be 
indissolubly linked with his; and, lastly, our Blessed Lord died 
alike for all men, wishing all to come to the knowledge of truth 
and share the blessings of divine grace, without distinction of 
Jew or Gentile, Greek or Roman. The negro has been freed 
from the shackles of temporal slavery, but those of ignorance 
and sin are as fast as ever. 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. 


AMERICA has been in the possession of civilized man for three 
hundred years. Among its numerous varied products is one 
philosopher. His influence upon the generation that was con- 
temporary with him and with some that succeeded was very 
great. Of his life, private and public, the world knows more 
than of those of any of his predecessors. His public belongs to 
the history of his times; his private has been recorded by him- 
self with a circumstantiality that shows how important he re- 
garded it that the world should see to what vast heights a man 
can rise from lowest beginnings with no other helps than his own 
energy, thrift, and sagacity. When, not long ago, we read over 
again his Autobiography, we would have thought that we should 
regard this curious work as a record of confessions but for the 
evidence of the pride that he took in inditing it. 

In the article named “ Pre-American Philosophy ” we referred 
to the modesty, the earnestness, and the sometimes sadness that for 
the most part characterized the wise men of old. We saw that, 
however various were their speculations upon human happiness, 
they believed it to be made mainly of intellectual and moral ele- 
ments that were noble and pure. Some of them went to the 
length of despising the pleasures that result from the possession 
of material benefits; others, not despising, disregarded them; 
while others yet pursued them with moderate quest and indulg- 
ed only in their temperate use. Even the gay Horace, favorite 
at the greatest court of the world, wrote to the opulent Pompeius 
Grosphus : 5 


“ He who enjoys nor covets more 
Than lands his father held before 
Is of true bliss possessed : 
Let but his mind unfettered tread 
Far as the paths of knowledge lead, 
And wise as well as blessed.” 


The acrimonies among the various sects were often pronounc- 
ed. By the Stoics the garden of Epicurus was called a pig-sty, 
while by many Diogenes and his associates were saluted Cynics. 
Nevertheless all of them had aims and counsel for the noble and 
pure, and not one of them taught that the way to happiness lay 
through prosperity that comes from the mere possession of 
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wealth. This precept had been reserved for the philosopher of 
the New World. 

It was said of Diogenes that while but a youth, having been 
suspected of complicity in the crime of his father, a banker of 
Sinope, who had been convicted of debasing the coin, he fled to 
Athens, where Antisthenes was teaching the virtue of poverty, 
and thereupon became his disciple. Franklin began his philo- 
sophic career much younger, even at the age of ten years. The 
question was argued between himself and his father whether the 
utility of a “ wharff” which had been constructed by himself, at 
the head of a band of urchins, on the edge of a quagmire at the 
margin of a mill-pond in which they: were wont to angle for min- 
nows, was greater or less than the crime of stealing the stones 
for its construction. The old gentleman got the best of the argu- 
ment with the help of a rod of sufficient firmness. The conces- 
sion then made, that.“ nothing was useful which was not honest,” 
had to be deviated from some time afterwards in the case of 
what he admitted to be one of the errata of his life—his availing 
himself of a fraudulent change in the indentures by which he had 
been bound to a brutal elder brother, and running away from 
him. 


One of Franklin’s ancestors had been a poet, a specimen of 
whose verse here follows (written in behalf of liberty of con- 
science) : 


“Tam for peace and not for war, 

And that’s the reason why 

I write more plain than some men do 
That used to daub and lie. 

But I shall cease, and set my name 
To what I here insert, 

Because to be a libeller 
I hate it with my heart. 

From Sherburne town, where now I dwell, 
My name I do put here ; : 

Without offence your real friend, 
It is Peter Folgier.” 


While apprenticed to his brother, who was a printer, he be- 
stowed temporary attention to the cultivation of the hereditary 
vein, at the instance of his brother, who sent him around hawking 
(in Boston, their native place) his Lighthouse Tragedy and a sailor’s 
song on the capture of Teach, the pirate. But his father again 
diverted him by telling him that “verse-makers were generally 


beggars.” 
It is curious to follow the youthful philosopher along his 
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career of endeavors after what were the best things; his eager- 
ness for the knowledge to be gotten from books; his debating 
with himself about whether or not he ought to spare the time he 
had for reading on Sundays by going to church, and deciding for 
the negative ; his adopting a vegetable diet in order to save both 
time and money, and other employments judged likely to be use- 
ful after a while. Let_us hear some of his comments on dispu- 
tation : 


“There was another bookish lad in the town, John Collins by name, 
with whom I was intimately acquainted. We sometimes disputed, and 
very fond we were of argument, and very desirous of confuting one an- 
other, which disputatious turn, by the way, is apt to become a very bad 
habit, making people often extreamly disagreeable in company by the con- 
tradiction that is necessary to bring it into practice; and thence, besides 
souring and spoiling the conversation, is productive of disgusts, and per- 
haps enmities where you may have occasion for.friendship. I had caught 
it by reading my father’s books of dispute about religion. Persons of good 
sense, I have since observ‘, seldom fall into it, except lawyers, university 
men, and men of all sorts that have been bred at Edinborough.” 


The harm of disputatious reasoning appeared to him quite 
early, as we notice in the following: 


“And being then” (after studying Greenwood s English Grammar and 
Xenophon’s Memorable Things of Socrates), “ from reading Shaftesbury and 
Collins, become a real doubter in many points of our religious doctrine, I 
found this method safest for myself and very embarrassing to those against 
whom I used it; therefore I took a delight in it, practis‘ it continually, 
and grew very artful and expert in drawing people, even of superior know- 
ledge, into concessions the consequences of which they did not foresee, 
entangling them in difficulties out of which they could not extricate them- 
selves, and so obtaining victories that neither myself nor my cause always 
deserv?. I continu’ this method some few years, but gradually left it, 
retaining only the habit of expressing myself in terms of modest diffidence, 
never using, when I advanc‘ anything that may be possibly disputed, the 
words certainly, undoubtedly, or any others that give the air of positiveness 
to an opinion; but rather say, I conceive or apprehend a thing to be so 
and so; It appears to me, or J émagzine it to be so, if I am not mistaken. This 
habit, I believe, has been of great advantage to me when I have had occa- 
sion to inculcate my opinions and persuade men into measures that I have 
been, from time to time, engag* in promoting,” etc. 


The escape from his brother by means of the false indentures 
troubled him little to remember, especially since that brother, by 
his representations concerning the fraud, hindered him from get- 
ting other business in that community : 


“It was not fair for me to take this advantage, and this I therefore 
reckon one of the first errata of my life; but the unfairness of it weigh 
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little with me, when under impressions of resentment for the blows his 
passion too often urg¢ him to bestow upon me, though he was otherwise 
not an ill-natur* man; perhaps I was too saucy and provoking.” 


The fugitive, now a boy of seventeen, was landed in Phila- 
delphia with a cash capital of a Dutch dollar and about a shilling 
in copper. The philosopher develops. “The shilling,” he says, 
“TI gave the people of the boat for my passage, who at first re- 
fus* it on account of my rowing; but I insisted on their taking 
it. A man being sometimes more generous when he has but a 
little money than when he has plenty, perhaps thro’ fear of 
being thought to have but little.” 

We cannot but feel much of some sort of respect for a phi- 
losopher of seventeen years who, with his Dutch dollar—less 
three pennyworth spent for bread—confident and cool, strolled 
along Market Street, gnawing away at one of the huge loaves, 
while the other two’ were tucked beneath his arms, looking about 
him leisurely for the living that he was sure would come, not 
minding the while the smiles of Miss Read at his awkward and 
ridiculous appearance, who is to think so much better of him ere 
long. Employment with one Keimer, one of the pretended 
prophets from the Cevennes who “could act their enthusiastic 
agitations,” but was very ignorant of the world, gave opportuni- 
ties to the thrift and cunning he possessed. That was an event- 
ful day when Governor Keith called at the printing-office, and, 
instead of stopping with the French prophet, who ran down to 
meet the distinguished visitor, asked for the workman, whose mas- 
ter “ star‘ like a pig poisoned”; and it was a day of triumph of 
its kind when, six months afterwards, full of promises from the 
governor, whose letter he bore to his father bespeaking the lat- 
ter’s help to set up his son in business so that he could realize 
these promises, “ having a genteel new suit from head to foot, a 
watch, and my pockets lin‘ with near five pounds in silver,” the 
brother from whom he had run away “receiv’ me not very 
frankly, look* me all over, and turn’ to his work again.” It 
did seem hard, however, when, the brother “still grum and sul- 
len,” he spread a handful of silver before the wondering eyes of 
the printing boys, and, going to the length of giving them “a 
piece of eight to drink,” thereby “insulted him in such a manner 
before his people that he could never forget or forgive it.” Yet 
from the fond parent he could get nothing but a promise to help 
him when he should reach the age of twenty-one years, and ad- 
vice to “ endeavor to obtain the general esteem, and avoid lam- 
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pooning and libelling, to which he thought I had too much incli- 
nation.” j 

It reads like a moderately good novel when the philosopher 
tells of how, on the voyage back to Philadelphia, he soothed the 
qualms of conscience for the “unprovoked murder of taking 
fish,” when a cod came “hot out of the frying-pan, smell- 
ing admirably well”’; of how he rose in Keimer’s estimation by 
his adroit use of the Socratic method, and 
“Trepann‘ him so often by questions apparently so distant from any point 
we had in hand, and yet by degrees lead to the point and brought him into 
difficulties and contradictions, that at last he grew ridiculously cautious, 
and would hardly answer me the most common question without asking 
first,‘ What do you intend to infer from that?’ However, it gave him so 
high an opinion of my abilities in the confuting way that he seriously pro- 
post my being his colleague in a project he had of setting up a new sect. 
He was to preach the doctrines, and I was to confound all opponents. 
When he came to explain with me upon the doctrines I found several 
conundrums which I objected to, unless I might have my way a little too, 
and introduce some of mine.” 

It is proper to note here that the philosopher was not yet 
fully prepared to originate and propound theological doctrines. 
They must remain in abeyance until those more important for the 
government of this mere mortal existence were sufficiently ascer- 
{ained and settled. For the present he would content himself 
with a temporary quasi-coalescence with the prophet from the 
Cevennes, destined to be snapped suddenly by the latter’s vio- 
lation of one article of their creed (the abstaining from animal 
food) by eating the whole of a roast pig at his own table before 
the time of dinner, to which his colleague and “two women- 
friends” had been invited. Yet he admits to have unsettled the 
faith of Charles Osborne and James Ralph,* two young men of 
his acquaintance, “ for which they both made me suffer ”—in his 
pocket. As for Ralph, who was destined to be kept from ob- 
livion by the Dunciad of Pope, the philosopher’s advice to him 
reminds one of the chiding of Xenophanes upon Homer, and 
Plato’s exclusion of poets from his Republic: “I approv* the 
amusing one’s self with poetry now and then, so far as to improve 
one’s language, but no farther.” The recollection of his father’s 
criticism upon the Lighthouse Tragedy, and his name for the fol- 
lowers of the gat science, doubtless assured him of the whole- 
someness of this counsel. 


* Ralph went back to England and became somewhat noted as a political pamphleteer. 
Pope silenced him as a poet with the following in the Dunciad: 
* And see! the very Gazetteers give o’er, 
Ev’n Ralph repents, and Henley writes no more.” 
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All varieties of philosophers, excepting probably the Cynics, 
and certainly those bound by celibate obligations, have not been 
insensible to the goods, real and imaginary, of married life. 
Even Socrates must have a wife, selecting, as some said, the 
most shrewish he could find, not with the hope of taming her, 
like Petrucchio, but of subjecting his patience and endurance to 
perennial tests. But for the printed words from his own manu- 
script it would be incredible that Franklin, then old, rich, and re- 
nowned, should have written with such shocking indelicacy re- 
garding the woman whom he was to marry, and some of the in- 
centives that drove him thereto. Some love-passages had been 
between him and the Miss Read before mentioned, with whose 
parents he took his first board, but on his sailing for England 
these (though he was confident of her reciprocation of his feeling) ~ 
were suspended. Stung by her lover’s long neglect, she had 
married a potter, whom, having found him to be a worthless fel- 
low and reputed to have another wife, she had forsaken. He 
confesses to the shame he felt, upon his return from England, on 
meeting the forlorn woman, his treatment of whom he names an- 
other of his errata—one, however, which several conditions (some 
not to be repeated by us) rendered capable of correction. We 
can afford to give the following specimen : 


“T pitit poor Miss Read’s unfortunate situation, who was generally de- 
jected, seldom cheerful, and avoided company. I consider’ my giddiness 
and inconstancy when in London as in a great degree the cause of her un- 
happiness, tho’ the mother was good enough to think the fault more her 
own than mine, as she had prevented our marrying before I went thither, 
and persuaded the other match in my absence. Our mutual affection was 
revived, but there were now great objections to ourunion. The match was 
, indeed look¢ upon as invalid, a preceding wife being said to be still living 
in England; but this could not easily be prov’, because of the distance; 
and tho’ there was a report of his death, it was not certain. Then, 
tho’ it should be true, he had left many debts, which his successor might 
be call‘ upon to pay. We ventur‘, however, over all these difficulties, and 
I took her to wife September ist, 1730. None of the inconveniences hap- 
pen‘ that we had apprehended ; she proved a good and faithful helpmate 
assisted me much by attending the shop; we throve together, and have 
ever mutually endeavor‘ to make each other happy. Thus I corrected 
that great erratum as well as I could.” 


The principal element in the being of Franklin as a man and 
as a philosopher was selfishness. It was the magnitude, it was 
the scope, it was the cool imperturbability, it was the never-sleep- 
ing watchfulness towards what would gratify this selfishness that 
carried him to such a height. His great doctrine was that the 
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road to human virtue and happiness was wealth. This doctrine 
was already in his mind when he was a child in his father’s house, 
grown stronger when he went about the streets of Boston hawk- 
ing his own ballads, and living upon vegetables in order to have 
money with which to purchase books. Whatever came within 
view of that spirit, the most watchful and persistent of mankind, 
was appropriated or rejected according as it was found or be- 
lieved to bea help or a hindrance in the way of the kind of happi- 
ness that he sought. The disputes he had had with his father 
about the need of the wharf, that he held with himself a little 
later upon the question of attending religious services or stay- 
ing home with his books on Sundays, were prophetic. It was 
utility, personal utility, that he was to study and to take wherever 
he could. The consequences of the wharf business convinced 
him that dishonesty was not useful. Therefore he will practise 
it no more, at least after just such a style as pilfering another’s 
goods. But the world must not expect from him delicate balanc- 
ings along the border-line between the questionable and the un- 
questionable things in human conduct. Some of the things that 
he tells us exhibit an audacity of vanity that none except a very 
great man could feel or dare to avow. One has learned to rather 
pity the poor crazy prophet, so unthrifty, so friendless, so unapt 
in hiding his poverty and his numerous infirmities—in fine, so 
much of a child, an orphan-child at that. Yet for years the 
employee has been foreseeing the end of a sure decline and 
silently counting upon rising upon his fall. It was at the time 
of beginning the famous Zhe Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences, and Pennsylvania Gazette, the intention of whose estab- 
lishment, long concealed, was made known to Keimer by another 
workman, one Webb, that the failing printer tried to improve his 
own sheet so that it might compete with the one now projected. 
The friends Franklin had made had assured him often that it was 
only a question of time, ever rapidly diminishing, when the thrift- 
less creature must get out of his way. Now, this last spasmodic 
‘ effort was too much for the man who had been waiting “long, 
too long already.” Let us listen to what he says: 


“I resented this, and to counteract them, as I could not yet begin our 
paper, I wrote several pieces of entertainment for Bradford’s paper, under 
the title of Busy Body, which Breintnal continu’ some months. By this 
means the attention of the publick was fix¢ on that paper, and Keimer’s 
proposals, which were burlesqu’ and ridicul’, were disregarded. He 
began his paper, however, and, after carrying it on three-quarters of a year, 
he offer’ it to me for a trifle; and I, having been ready some time to go 
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on with it, took it in hand directly, and it prov’ in a few years ‘ex- 
treamly’ profitable to me.” 


The poor insolvent got away somehow and emigrated to the 
Barbadoes. Now Franklin, taught by the results of the quagmire 
“ wharff” and other experiences, doubtless would have regard- 
ed it very unwise to have practised on the “ novice,” as he some- 
times named him, actions bold as the stealing of a builder's 
stones; for such conduct had been proven at least not useful. 
We may not reach forth and pluck with our hands the fruit, 
though overripe, that hangs upon another’s tree; but we may 
eagerly watch the bough upon which ‘it hangs leaning over our 
side of the wall, and receive it when fallen into thankful laps. 
The useful, the useful is that for which we must seek in order for 
the obtainment of the happiness we desire. Dishonesty is bad, 
honesty is good policy. Let us consider how the argument was 
carried into religion. After telling of how he once became a 
deist he thus proceeds: 

“ My arguments perverted some others, particularly Collins and Ralph ; 
but each of them having afterwards wrong’ me greatly without the least 
compunction, and recollecting Keith’s conduct towards me * (who was an- 
other free-thinker) and my own towards Vernon t and Miss Read, which at 
times gave me great trouble, I began to suspect that this doctrine, tho’ it 
might be true, was not very useful,” 

That conclusion must settle the business with deism. Deism had 
to go out of his creed, and it went. 

But a religion of some sort was necessary to man in the long 
run, and in emergencies it must even be pronounced and clamor- 
ous, and sometimes, for a desired purpose of utility, put on sack- 
cloth and sit amid ashes! There is an undertone of humor in his 
account of the fast—“ the first ever thought of in the province ”"— 
whose proclamation he had advised. As no precedent could be 
found, the mover had to draw up the document. 

“ My education in New England, where a fast is proclaim‘ every year, 
was here of some advantage. I drew it in the accustom! stile; it was 
translated into German, printed in both languages, and divulg4 thro’ 
the province. This gave the clergy of the different sects an opportunity 
of influencing their congregations to join in the association, and it would 
probably have been general among all but Quakers if the peace had. not 
soon interven‘*.” 


* Keith had broken his promise of letters of introduction to persons in London. 

+ He had collected some money for Vernon, used it, and been tardy in its payment, ‘‘ Mr, ° 
Vernon about this time put me in mind of the debt I owd him, but did not press me. I wrote 
him an ingenuous letter of acknowledgment, cravd his forbearance a little longer, which he al- 
lowd me, and as soon as I was able I paid the principal with interest and many thanks ; so that 
erratum was in some degree corrected.” 
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But the vanity of Franklin becomes gigantic when we see him, 
after become illustrious throughout the world, meditating the 
foundation of a new sect. In his old age he indulges in charita- 
ble regret that his other engagements kept putting off and finally 
hindered so benign an intention. In the history of mankind we 
believe that there is nothing to be found in its kind equal to the 
following : 


“ My ideas at that time were. that the sect should be begun and spread 
at first among young and single men only; that each person to be ini- 
tiated should not only declare his assent to such creed, but should have 
exercis* himself with the thirteen weeks’ examination and practice of 
the virtues, as in the foremention’ model; that the existence of such 
a society should be kept secret till it was become considerable, to pre- 
vent solicitations for the admission of improper persons, .but that the 
members should each of them search among his acquaintance for in- 
genuous, well-dispos* youths, to whom, with prudent caution, the scheme 
should be gradually communicated; that the members should engage to 
afford their advice, assistance, and support to each other in promoting one 
another’s interests, business, and advancement in life ; that for distinction 
we should be call* Zhe Soczety of the Free and Easy,” etc., etc. 


Herein have we put down a few things in the career of the 
one philosopher whom the New World has produced thus far. 
They are taken from his own writing, recorded when he had be- 


come old and the world was filled with his fame. Other things 
are in this curious book which could not be reproduced without 
offending others as well as ourselves, and others yet were decent- 
ly suppressed by the editor from the author’s manuscript. That 
Franklin was, in some respects, what is usually known in the 
name of a great man is undeniable. His confidence in his own 
powers, his patient biding of his times, his sagacity in the pursuit 
and compassing of the ends which he proposed, his ready percep- 
tion and self-satisfactory corrections of the mistakes he had made 
from time to time, his steady endeavors for the possible, his keep- 
ing his eyes away from the visionary, his calm lead of mankind, 
his freedom from temptation for the quest or indulgence of 
whatever would injure his health or his name, or would retard 
the projects he had extended—all these show him to have been 
what is generally understood in the name of a great man. 
But remembering of what sort of men were the wise of an- 
cient Greece, can we justly. style a philosopher such a man as 
Franklin? The wise men of ancient Greece, heathen though they 
were, made their aim for the highest good that was possible to 
human nature, That highest good was virtue. Whatever else 
that word might include within its meaning, neither wealth nor 
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mere utility was among them, but the fear of God and kindness 
to mankind were, and were chiefest constituents. Some despised, 
many disregarded, but none ever sought riches as the means 
of leading to happiness, and especially to virtue. The wisest 
among them did not withhold becoming respect for those who 
had become rich by industry or inheritance, whenever these did 
not magnify the importance of their possessions in the sum of hu- 
man existence. Industry, frugality, temperance they counselled, 
because they were promoters, to the extent of their importance, 
of virtue by the health of body and the peace of mind which 
they induced, not by the mere accumulation of lands and goods. 
Franklin was the first to exalt Plutus among the superior gods— 
. indeed, to put his throne at the summit. With him wealth was 
both virtue avd happiness. In the pursuit of wealth a man’s con- 
stant aim must be to search for the things that will be useful for 
his purpose, and evade everything that will not. He must not 
steal, nor lie (that is, on a very great scale), nor be debauched, 
nor gluttonous, nor intemperate, nor be a deist. Why? Because 
these and their likes will be found useless in the matter he has in 
hand. For the first time in lexicography honesty is defined or 
made synonymous with policy; rather, good policy. As for reli- 
gion, that is a harmless thing in general, of which a leader of 
men, on occasions of great perturbation of the public mind, may 
avail for the end of inducing the clergy of all sects (except 
Quakers, who are comparatively weak) to incite their congrega- 
tions to co-operation in action necessary to the common weal. 
But a distinct, definite, reasonable, true, unerring creed the phi- 
losopher, in the multifold engrossments with public and private 
business, could never obtain leisure to propound. In the retire- 
ment of age he kindly, yet without pain, regrets that a scheme 
so generously conceived was hindered in its execution because of 
sO many matters of more importance having devolved upon him. 
It would have been curious to see the poor, the weary, and the 
heavy-laden knocking at that church from which were specially 
to be denied admittance all who owed money. Such as these 
could not be expected to keep themselves in view of that standard 
of virtue which in the “ Almanac by Richard Saunders, Philomat, 
printed and sold by B. Franklin,’ was exalted as high as, even 
above, the Labarum of Constantine. 


“I therefore filled,” he says in the fulness of the sweetness of remem- 
bering Richard’s prodigious success in his venture—“I therefore filled all 
the little spaces that occurr* between the remarkable days in the calendar 
with proverbial sentences, chiefly such as inculcated industry and fru- 
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gality as the means of procuring wealth, and thereby securing virtue; it 
being more difficult for a man in want to act always honestly, as, to use 
here one of those proverbs, zt #s hard for an empty sack to stand upright.” 


It would have been curious, we repeat, to see the result of 
a poor man’s application for membership in a church whose 
founder had assembled and formed such proverbs “as the ha- 
rangue of a wise old man to the people attending an auction.” 
We imagine the applicant to be dismissed with some such words 
as Iago employed with the rejected Roderigo: 


“Put money in thy purse: . . . I say, put money in thy purse. Defeat 
thy favor with a usurped beard. Put but money in thy purse.... Fill 
thy purse with money. . .. Traverse! go; provide thy money.” 


How fallen such a creed below not only the behests of Chris- 
tianity, but of the very ancientest and crudest philosophies! To 
say nothing of what Franklin thought of Christ, how he must 
have imagined himself to compassionate all others who had pre- 
ceded him in quest of the true paths of wisdom! How useless 
to him must have seemed their solemn medjtations on God and 
the best good of mankind, their yearnings for immortality, their 
despondent searchings for truth, destined never certainly to be 
known not to be a phantom until her hiding-place should be dis- 
covered by the great philosopher of the West! That a man with 
such views and maxims, with extraordinary powers for their en- 
forcement, should have exerted an immense influence upon a 
heterogeneous people in their formation of a government in a 
country so new. and so vast, may not be wondered at, but only 
deplored. No other philosopher ever had so numerous a follow- 
ing. With Poor Richards Almanac in his hand, and with his own 
persistent, tireless, endless commentings, he made himself an 
apostle to the multitudes whose minds he led away from concern 
for spiritual things and directed to the pursuit of the one impor- 
tant material. The dullest understanding comprehended his doc- 
trine as well as the brightest. Reduced to logical form it would 
read thus: 

All virtuous men are happy; 

But, none but the rich are virtuous: 

Therefore, none but the rich are happy. 

In such a discipline how many thousands upon thousands in 
our country have spent lives of varying lengths in that search for 
happiness! What contrivances have been invented for that end! 
What simulations of justifiable means that were often but the 
“index and obscure prologue to the history of foul thoughts”! 
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Alas! how many have been led away from Christianity, and even 
from the development of manhood! How many have been de- 
stroyed whilst endeavoring to reconcile those two proverbs so 
vastly apart, Honesty is the best policy and It is hard for an empty 
sack to stand upright. ; 

Of all teachers whom the world has yet produced, Franklin, 
to us, seems least like Christ and most disrespectful to him. 
Christ ennobled poverty by being born into its estate. In it he 
chose his mother, his brethren, his friends. In it he lived and 
died. He had said, “ Blessed are the poor.” Franklin, rejecting 
this, elected some others of his precepts, and cunningly diverted 
them from the chiefest purposes for which they had been pro- 
pounded by the Great Teacher. Yet he hesitated not to advise 
the weaker in his school and those outside to call upon Christ on 
occasions of public emergency, in order to obtain universal co. 
operation in endeavors of pressing public importance. In his 
old age, while retrospecting his long career, the full gratification 
of his mind must express itself in the words of that Autodbiogra- 
phy, a thing unique in its kind. Too wise to lament in vain the 
dwindling of strength and desires, he yet professed his willing- 
ness, if such could be, to live over his life, even including the 
errata, all of which he had moderately regretted, and of some of 
which he had been ashamed. 

Had Franklin been a Christian, or had he not sought to med- 
dle with and pervert Christian ethics, and kept his speculations 
within the fields of legitimate philosophical inquiry, the great- 
ness of his career would have been far more excellent. We 
would not subtract from his renown in these fields, wherein we 
endorse the praise of Jeffrey: “He was the most rational, per- 
haps, of all philosophers. No individual perhaps ever possessed 
a juster understanding, or was so seldom obstructed in the use of 
it by indolence, enthusiasm, and authority.’ 








KATHARINE. 


KATHARINE, 
CHAPTER XLIII. 


Louis GIDDINGS went slowly up the stairs after his friend's © 
departure, and entered a private sitting-room, beyond which lay 
the nursery. The door between the two was slightly ajar, and 
he could see the crucifix hanging on the wall and hear the 
splashing of water, the crowing of baby in his bath, the voices 
of Katharine and the nurse, and the childish laughter of Lilly 
Kitchener, who had begun to divide her allegiance between the 
father and the son, and was the latter’s most devoted subject. 
At any other time he would himself have passed on into the 
farther room, as Katharine doubtless anticipated now ; for though 
she heard his step she neither spoke nor rose to go and meet 
him. But to-day the familiar scene was more than he could bear. 
He stood a moment near an open window, and then dropped 
into an easy-chair beside the table and buried his face on his 
folded arms. The night had been a bitter one, and the thought 
of what yet lay before him taxed his strength almost beyond 
endurance. 

Katharine, approaching the open door a moment later and 
seeing his unusual attitude, shut_it behind her, and, coming close, 
knelt down beside him. She slipped her arm beneath his; and 
kissed the hand which was nearest her and then the cheek 
against which she nestled her own. He neither moved nor 
spoke, and presently she began half-whispering in his ear. 

“It is hard, Louis, but I think God will be good to us. It 
will not be for very long.” 

* No,” he answered, with a sigh that was almost : a groan; “at 
worst life is not endless.” 

“ We did well to ask for fortitude this morning,” she went on 
after a little, seeing that she had failed to rouse him from his de- 
spondent mood ; “ but why did you tell me to beg the fear of the 
Lord as well?” 

He turned at that and took her in his arms. “I did you an 
injustice, dear. * It has penetrated all your bones, and I know it.” 

Then for a while they looked into each other’s eyes without 
more words; a vague dread slowly rising in hers to meet the 
anguish and tenderness and exceeding pity that were in his. 
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“You stayed up too late with Richard,” she said at last, try- 
ing to shake off her new anxiety, yet going straight to its occa- 
sion by an unerring instinct. “1 was glad to see him, but I wish 
he had not come just now.” 

But he could not force himself to take the opening she gave 
him. ° 

“Do you remember, love,” he said, closing her eyes with a 
caress, “the day we saw each other first? Such a little time to 
count up by years, and yet it seems to stretch back into eternity 
and go forward to it. Do you know what you have been to me 
since then?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, “ for I know what you have been to 
me.” 

“The life of my life,” he went on, “the heart of my heart, 
even before you became all to me that you are now. If we were 
to be torn utterly apart it seems to me that my soul, too, would 
languish and die within me. Come what may, that can never 
be, I think?” 

“No,” she answered softly; “could we let each other go 
even for a little, if we did not know that for us there is no such 
thing as parting? As it is I can hardly bear it, What shall I 
do without you? WhenI know you are in danger I shall die 
daily.” 

“And yet death would be so easy, and I am so great a cow- 
ard that I am tempted to pray for it on the first battle-field. 
Don’t look at me like that! You unman me, and I need all my 
courage.” 

Presently he began again, seeing that she kept silence. 

“ Think how much I need it when I say that, seeing what lies 
before us, I could find it in my heart to be sorry that we ever 
met or loved each other. Do you know what I have done to 
you, poor motherless little mother, whom I must leave to bear 
her burdens and her sorrows all alone?” 

She burst out then, speaking with a quick, vehement passion, 
and drawing back from his encircling arms. 

“ Yes,” she cried, “ you have made life sweet to me‘and holy! 
You opened the way to God for me! You gave me your child! 
You have given me infinite happiness and but one single pain, 
and that you give me now when for any reason you can say you 
regret that it has ever been! What have I done to deserve a 
stab like that?” 

“ Good God!” he said, “ I don’t regret it—not one hour of it, 
not one minute! I can give you up, and know you suffer, and 
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live to feel the sharpest sting of every pain that you will have to 
bear, but I can’t be sorry that you have been mine! I shall re- 
joice in it till the day I die.” 

Then he told her. The blood surged up to her temples as 
she began to comprehend, and then sank back again. He saw 
the life going out in her eyes and on her lips; she grew cold, and 
for the first and last time she fainted outright and lay in his arms 
like one dead. He rose and laid her down upon a sofa, and for 
a little while made no effort to revive her. The thrust of a pain 
which was half-pleasure smote him. 

“ My God!” he said beneath his breath, “ how sweet it would 
be to kill her with a blow like that, and die myself in giving it!” 

Once afterwards in the course of the interrupted day, broken 
by the pressure of so many imperative duties, he told her that 
for months he had been dimly conscious that some heavy grief 
awaited them. , 

“ Not this one,” he said. “As God sees me, the possibility of 
it has never once crossed my mind in all these years. What I 
feared I did not know, but the dread followed me like my shadow. 
That is what lay at the bottom of my enlistment. There were 
other reasons, sound enough, plausible enough to offer even to 
you, and yet I have wondered many times how you could accept 
them as sufficient. Did you think me made of stone that I could 
leave you, suffering still from your mother’s death, with the 
child still hanging at your breast, to assume a duty not absolute- 
ly laid upon me? I must have been trying, with a vain instinct, 
to avert one evil by going to seek another.” 

“It is better as it is,” she said, lifting her sad eyes to his. “I 
can be more reconciled to lose you this way. The other cut me 
deeper than I could ever bear to show you. I am glad you 
thought to tell me that.” 

He made a movement as if to take her in his arms, but stopped 
again, looking at her in silence. 

“Good God!” he groaned, “ how close you are, and yet how 
far away!” 

“ We never can be far away from each other now,” she an- 
swered. ‘ Don’t you feel how this blow which has sundered us 
outwardly has welded our souls together once for all? It seems 
to me that I have passed out of myself and become you.” 

“You are an angel,” he said. “The dross is burned clean 
out of you, but the leaven of humanity works still in me.” 

The baby was sleeping in its mother’s arms, and he took up 
the little hand which lay, relaxed and with limp fingers, at its side. 
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“See here,” he said, “ one chief ingredient in my bitterness. 
What will you tell him on the day when he asks why he has no 
father?” 

“ Poor little lad!” she said, looking down at him with infinite 
tenderness. “I think he feels it, too. He has not been like him- 
self since I nursed him after his bath. There is no bitterness in 
him for me. He is the one treasure which has no alloy. I shall 
never tell him he has no father. He is yours, and he is mine. 
Do you think he will not be proud of his lineage the day he 
comes to know and understand it?” 

“ You put me to the blush,” he said. “I might have known 
—I did know—that there is no room in you for pride, or shame, 
or anything but pure and perfect love. You are not sorry to 
have known it ?” 

“ Ah! no,” she said, with a smile that filled his eyes with 
tears. “I am glad—I am glad from my heart!” 

“ Tell me, then, if you know—and yet I know so well myself 
that I need not ask you but for the bitter pleasure of hearing it 
from your lips—would anything but the one Cause which parts 
us have sufficed to do it?” 

“ No,” she answered, “there was no need to ask that ques- 
tion. What bat God could have lifted us to the height where 


we can see nothing but him beyond us, and feel nothing but that 
all sweetness comes from him and can be fulfilled in him only?” 

“It is worth while to lose you, love,” he said. “I never 
should have known you wholly but for that.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


DouBTLEss the least to be envied of these three was Richard 
Norton. He had been unable to resist the gibe with which he 
parted from his friend, but no one could be more sensible than 
he of the self-regarding irony of such a taunt issuing from 
his lips. Sympathy gave him understanding concerning the 
inaction and silence of Giddings in the past; there were al- 
ready moments when he had no regret more intense than that 
arising from the fact that circumstances forbade his thorough 
imitation of them. For more than one substantial reason he 
would have been glad never to see again the woman who had 
duped him, and to content himself with dismissing her from his 
life with a warning which he felt sure she would not disregard. 
As he turned the matter over in his mind, recoiling alike from 
every aspect it presented, he reflected often that the facts proba- 
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bly tallied with his friend’s understanding of them; that, at least, 
he was not imperatively called upon to doubt it, and that there 
was, therefore, no necessity for his further interference. Nothing 
could be more simple than the case would become, so far as he 
was concerned, if Giddings not only persisted in his incompre- 
hensible determination to sacrifice himself and Katharine, but 
showed no intention of bringing the woman to justice. If they, 
who were the chief sufferers, chose to remain passive, why should 
he also not wash his hands of it and disclaim all responsibility ? 

Motives are very mixed, even with the least selfish, the least 
complex of us, and Richard Norton belonged to neither cate- 
gory. If his first emotion had been the horror excited by his 
friend’s position, his second, lasting, and more natural feeling 
had been that of relief concerning his own. Nothing disturbed 
it but the uneasy suspicion that Giddings lay under a mistake, 
which, having once entered his mind, stubbornly resisted every 
attempt he made to dislodge it. But, having suggested it, was 
it obligatory on him to go further, in the face of his friend’s well- 
reasoned incredulity? He knew that he would be willing to ex- 
tricate him in that way, and even more than willing, since it 
would untangle complications which did not exist in his own 
case. But he knew also that he had good reason to shrink from 
further personal investigation. He knew it by the very strength 
of the impulse which urged him to make it—an impulse which 
he sometimes looked at obliquely and called quixotic, and half- 
persuaded himself to be proud of, but which at others he ex- 
amined coolly and put down at its just value. His knowledge 
of the woman he had married, incomplete before, yet rounding 
to completion, seemed to have suddenly expanded into fulness 
under the light just thrown upon it. He felt persuaded that he 
knew what she would do if pushed to an extremity, and the 
thought excited him’ much as the prospect of a skilful vivisection 
might have done. Were he ina position like that of Giddings, 
he was certain he would be unable to resist the temptation, since 
it attracted him so almost irresistibly already. And yet it had 
an undeniably ugly look. He cursed his friend's passivity, which 
in a manner challenged his own sense of justice to undertake. the 
task. Why should not Giddings share, at least, in the responsi- 
bility by facing the whole situation ? 

He passed the day in solitude, torn by a violent internal con- 
flict from which he emerged at last a conscious victor. He as- 
sured himself that his questionable impulse, having matched its 
full strength against a better prompting, had given way. There 
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remained, of course, the possibility that Giddings had found his 
self-imposed burden too heavy for him, and in that case he would 
still be ready to assist him in the way he first proposed; but if 
not, he would simply notify the woman by letter that her game 
was up and drop out of the affair entirely. Some further steps it 
might be necessary to take hereafter; he would be obliged to 
give his parents some inkling of the real facts when he returned 
after the fighting was over, but even that unpleasantness time 
and circumstances might possibly smooth away unaided. It was 
a dismal episode in his life, but one that would be quickly ended. 
He should doubtless look back upon it in future as the source of 
some not otherwise attainable and extremely useful experience. 

At the station he met Louis Giddings and found opportunity 
for a few words with him. He saw at a glance that his friend 
had adhered to his determination, but could not refrain from put- 
ting the direct question and following it with another which re- 
garded Katharine. 

“Don’t speak of her!” Giddings answered. “She is alive, 
and so am I. There is not much more to be said about either 
of us.” 

“ You are suffering frightfully and are not fit to start. Can I 
do nothing to relieve you?” 

“Tam well enough physically,”Giddings answered, with a 
rather dreary smile. ‘“ You don’t look over-cheerful yourself. I 
know of nothing you can do, unless you will undertake either to 
verify, or to put me ina position to dismiss entirely, the sugges- 
tion you made this morning. It persists in recurring to me 
within the last hour or two in spite of my better judgment. I 
can't help hoping for a reprieve, you see, even after the drop has 
fallen. If I live to come back I shall look it up myself, unless 
you have previously done so. You seem to be in a better posi- 
tion than any one else to undertake it. It is not necessary to 
question her, or, at all events, to rely upon her testimony. There 
must be a record of her marriage with Lloyd, and you have all 
the particulars in reference to mine.” 

“ Have you mentioned it to Kitty?” 

“No; the chance is too slender to build a hope on. To 
speak the truth, it never took even the slightest consistency in 
my mind until after I left her.” 

“Very well. In case the result is unsatisfactory to you, will 
you empower me to act for you in the manner I proposed ?”’ 

“No; all I can do in either event is to instruct you to have 
criminal proceedings instituted against her on my behalf. Under 
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the circumstances that would be a necessary preliminary even to 
acivil action for divorce. The latter I will not take, but the 
former I cannot in conscience dispense myself from taking.” 

“ My own predicament, if I have to assume the other horn of 
the dilemma, is a pleasant one to consider,” said Norton grimly, 
and yet with a look of relief which his friend saw and misinter- 
preted. “If you are not her husband, I am. Have you no sug- 
gestion to make with regard to that contingency ?”’ 

“You are a good fellow!” Giddings said, taking the other’s 
hand. “No; I have none, except the one I made just now. It 
is as applicable to your case as to my own. Neither of us wishes 
to punish the woman, of course, but I am not quite so oblivious 
of my duties to society as your rebuke this morning showed you 
to suppose me.” 

“TI was a fraud this morning,” the doctor answered as he re- 
turned the pressure. “You ought not to need telling that I 
recoil from the whole thing with an utter loathing, and would 
be only too glad to turn my back upon it without more words. 
I have been considering the possibility of doing so ever since I 
left you. You are very sure it will not answer? ” 

Giddings shook his head. | 

“ There are some crimes and some criminals,” he said, “ that one 
may safely leave to go scot-free of human justice, or may, at least, 
absolve one’s self from denouncing to it. This is not one of them.”’ 

“All right! I had been halting between several inclinations, 
but I see my way at present. When I have anything definite to 
say I will let you know.” 

Dr. Norton started for Montreal that night and arrived there 
an hour or two after noon the following day. Entering a car, 
riage at the station, he drove to Mr. Rector’s office, where he 
passed some time in consultation, and then went on to the bureau 
of registration. He found some little trouble in getting at the 
marriage records of nine years back, but they were finally pro- 
duced on the payment of double fees, and a certified copy of the 
one he wanted made out and given him. He forwarded this at 
once by mail to Giddings at Washington, and preceded it by a 
telegram. One other business call he made, and then went into 
a hotel and ordered a dinner, for which he had small appetite, and 
during which he drank more wine than was his custom. Then 
he set forth to interview his wife. He was conscious of a cer- 
tain trepidation of the heart which made his gait somewhat less 
brisk than usual, but he assured himself that his brain was cool 
and his determination like a rock. 
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Mrs. Norton was within, the clerk informed him, and, refusing 
to be announced, he passed up the stairs. The thought crossed 
his mind that he would have preferred to enter in her absence 
and let her find him unexpectedly on her return. That, how- 
ever, was a mere detail; he even reflected further that the pres- 
ence of the young man in the office below would naturally have 
taken. off the edge of her surprise in that case. Then he hesi- 
tated whether or not to rap at her door before entering, and 
finally concluded to try the handle first. It yielded to his pres- 
sure and he went in. The room was a long one, connecting, at 
the end furthest from the door, with a chamber which also stood 
open. She was in the latter, sitting with her back to him before 
a mirror, apparently about to fasten up her hair. I[t hung to 
the floor beside her, a dark auburn mass, rippling in loose waves 
from the crown to the extremities, and shining like burnished 
copper against her white peignoir where the afternoon sun fell 
on it. 

He closed the door softly and turned the key. The carpet 
was thick, and the sound of his steps did not attract her atten- 
tion, though he made no special effort to tread lightly. But be- 
fore he reached the entrance of the room where she was sitting 
she caught sight of his reflection in the ‘mirror, and for a mo- 
ment they looked at each other before she turned. He said to 
himself that if fear were unmistakably written in her dilated eyes 
and on her parted lips, it yielded almost instantaneously to an- 
other emotion not less genuine. On one point at least she had 
not duped him. So much the worse for both of them! 

As for her, her heart stood still an instant. Her thoughts, 
which for days had been concentrated on the same subject as his, 
scattered suddenly and left nothing but a blank. She was con- 
scious only of the present. What it held for her was a mystery 
to which Richard’s impenetrable face gave her no clue. What- 
ever it was, he was there to administer it in person. She rose 
and came toward him, seeing that he made no movement to ap- 
proach her, and offered a kiss, which he accepted. 

“ How you startled me!” she said. “Is anything the matter? 
Is your father worse? Is he dead?” 

“No,” he answered, “ he is much the same as when we left 
him. I came back to make some inquiries which I had stupidly 
forgotten, and which require exact answers before I can make 
the necessary legal arrangements for you. I might have written, 
I suppose, but I still had a — time at my disposal and -pre- 
ferred to come.’ 
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“That is pleasant,” she said, dimpling into a smile of relief 
and satisfaction. “ You don’t need to put them right away, do 
you? Sit down and ask your questions at your leisure. Why 
are you so stiff and cool?” 

“ Suppose we get our business over first. I want simply the 
date of your first marriage. Have you got a certificate?” 

“T think it is in my desk there by the window. Do you want 
to see it, or will it be sufficient to tell you the day?” 

She named it as she ended. It was that which he had learned 
already. 

“The certificate will be the proper thing, I fancy. Shall I 
look for it?” 

“Yes, unless you want me to save you the trouble. The key 
is in the lock.” 

He went over to the desk and sat down in front of it, and pre- 
sently she followed and stood, half-fronting him, between the 
window and the chimney-piece. The desk, which stood on a 
small table, had little in it: a tiny bundle of notes he had written 
her in London before their marriage, packets of envelopes and 
paper, a large photograph of himself—apparently nothing more. 

“Tt is not here,” he said, looking up at her. 

“There is a false bottom,” she answered, showing him the 
trick of it. Like the upper part, it was nearly empty. The 
paper he sought lay there, folded into small compass, and beside 
it was that she had received in London. There was a small dag- 
ger also, in a sheath, with a fine, thin blade, which he pulled out 
and looked at with a curious smile, and did not replace. He 
picked up a tiny vial, too, with a tightly-fitting stopper, which 
being opened gave outa pungent, familiar odor. He laid it back 
again without a comment and without refitting the false bottom, 
and bent his head over the certificate. Then he took up the other 
and read it over. She was still nearly fronting him, and, finding 
he did not speak, she asked him after a little interval : 

“ Well, is that all right?” 

“ Not quite,” he answered, speaking slowly and as if consid- 
ering, his eyes bent upon the papers in his hands; “ your collec- 
tion does not seem to be complete.” He lifted his head now and 
looked straight at her. “ Did you not get one the day you went 
over into New York with Louis Giddings? It ought to come 
between these two, I think.” 

She turned deathly white and sick, and would have fallen if 
he had not caught her. He saw, nevertheless, that she was not 
fainting, and took.no further pains than to put her in an arm- 
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chair that stood nearly in the middle of the room, before the 
mantel, against which he placed himself and stood looking at her 
in silence. 

“ Before God,” she said at last, speaking in a thick, agitated 
voice, “I have been trying to get my courage up totell you. If 
you do not believe me you may look in my portfolio for the 
letter which I began writing you last night.” 

“T don’t think I care to see it. Your repentance comes a 
little late. The fact is that you mistook your line in life, my 
dear. You put too high a value on your charms. The market 
rate is lower than that represented by these papers.” He had 
them still dangling between the fingers of his right hand as he 
stood with both elbows resting on the low chimney-piece. She 
turned scarlet, but said nothing. 

“What I don’t quite understand,” he went on again after a 
pause, “is your motive for ‘exacting one from Giddings also. 
You were quite aware, doubtless, that you had no right to do it. 
Wouldn’t he take you otherwise ?” 

“‘I was not certain I had no right,” she said, speaking in the 
same smothered voice. “I married Burton Lloyd the very day his 
ship sailed, and news came that it was lost and nearly all on board 
with it. I thought he might be one of them—I hoped he was.” 

“Yes? You must have been a comfort to him. You seem to 
have a genius for confession, if I ,zmay take your word about the 
letter yonder. Did you ever tell Lloyd about your little esca- 
pade in his absence?” 

She made no answer. 

“ The trouble with your confessions,” he went on, “seems to 
be that they are not sufficiently complete. When you owned up 
to Giddings, why did you not tell him the whole truth?” 

“So I did, and more than really was true. I have been sorry 
for it ever since, but I thought—” She stopped again. 

Dr. Norton gave a bitter little laugh. 

“More than the truth is less than the truth. You might at 
least have put him out of the torture of supposing that he had 
first been swindled into marriage and then deserted. Do you 
know what an honest man does in such a case? If he cannot find 
the woman and wring her neck, he waits for her death to release 
him in some less satisfactory way. You ruined five years of his 
life for him, and now your lie has well-nigh broken it again, and 
with it the heart of a woman whom your ears are not fit to hear 
named. Why did you not have the honesty to tell him you were 
not his wife? Why did you pretend to marry, him at all?” 
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“ Because—for the same reason that I married you. You 
know very well what that was.” 

“You flatter me immensely,” he said, mocking. “I think I 
do. What I don’t know, and should like to hear, is your motive 
for not releasing him. Why did you not tell him you had never 
been his wife?” 

“I thought I did. I don’t know what I said to him—more 
than was true, as far as Lloyd was concerned. I meant to go 
away and say nothing at all, and then the thought of him came 
over me just at the last, and what misery he would be in, and I 
could not bear to. I did tell him he was entirely free. How 
could he be if he were married to me? I should think he would 
have known that any way.” 

She was speaking the truth, and Norton knew it. 

“God!” he said, “it is a pity that your lying is not as clumsy 
as your truthtelling. Do you mean that the thought never 
crossed your mind, then or afterwards, that your little addition 
to the truth—a sweet, fragrant invention it was to occur to the 
mind of a young girl !—would have the effect of shutting his 
mouth, and that it might be just as well that he should consider 
himself bound?” 

She was silent. 


“Come!” he said roughly, “I want an answer and a straight 


one. 
“ Yes,” she said, hardly above her breath, “it did, but not 


then.” 

“ But after you learned the fact from me it did? What cal- 
culations did you base upon it? You thought, perhaps, that you 
might ring him into your present little game and blindfold me 
completely?” He laughed unpleasantly. “ Jove! it was a pro- 
found, deep-witted scheme that does credit to your knowledge 
of human nature! I should like to have been by and overheard 
you broach the subject to him!” 

“1 did not mean to,” she said, flashing into resentment at his 
scoff. “I meant to throw myself upon his mercy, if I appealed 
to him at all; and I wish to Heaven I had done so! He is not 
like you! He is a man, at all events, and would have put me 
out of my misery without taunting me into desperation first !” 

“ Yes,” he said, watching her with a cool, scientific interest, 
as if taking note of how many nerves were writhing beneath his 
scalpel, “ he is a man—you are quite right—and a singularly up- 
right one into the bargain. I am grateful, for my own part, that 
you fell into the hands of such a one as he, and not of a wiser 
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one who would have taken you at his own valuation and not at 
yours.” 

“ As you did?” 

The veins stood out like cords on her tormentor’s temples and 
along the sides of his neck. 

“ You are a wise woman!” he said in a voice that betrayed, in 
despite of him, some heat of passion. “ Just as I did, if you like! 
Nothing could be better, so far as we are concerned, since it places 
us in the only position where we could put a stop to your career. 
Do you know what I came here for to-day? To determine which 
one of us should have the satisfaction of sending you to pick 
oakum for the next ten years. Your merciful, high-minded man, 
who stands so much above me in your estimation, was the first 
one to suggest it, and I am merely carrying out his instructions.” 

She rose from her chair, her eyes dilated, and made a step 
toward him. , 

“ What do you mean?” she gasped. 

“What I say. He proposes to indict you for bigamy, and I 
intend to aid him. When you come out into free air again there 
will be no fear of your betraying more men into the trap where 
you put him and me. You will have been branded dangerous.” 

He had relapsed again into apparent composure, although the 
flush had not yet quite faded from his face. She came nearer to 
him, her eyes wild, like those of a hunted animal, her clasped 
hands raised, her voice thick and half-suffocated with the panting 
of her heart. 

“For God’s sake, Richard, don’t do that! Take a man’s re- 
venge on me, at least. Kill me and be done withit. God knows 
I am tired enough of living!” 

“T thought it would come to that,” he said in a cutting, de- 
liberate voice. ‘“ You think, then, that it would be worth an 
honest man’s while to get his neck stretched for you?” 

He drew out his watch and looked at it. 

“If I were you,” he said, his eyes running over her carelessly 
from head to foot, “ I would put up all that hair and change my 
dress. I have had a warrant,made out, and left word at the 
police station as I came up to have an escort sent to attend you to 
your temporary quarters until permanent ones can be found for 
you. It can’t be long now before they are here.” 

She came close up to him and put both hands upon his shoul- 
ders. He stood immovable. 

“Have pity on me!” she begged. “If not on me, take pity 
on your child! Will you let it be born in prison?” 
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His face underwent a sudden change, and she saw it and took 
hope again. His lips trembled and he hesitated. She dared not 
risk another word, so evenly poised did she feel the balances to 
be in which her fate was hanging. She only turned again and 
looked in his eyes with an appealing gaze under which his own 
sank fora moment. There came along the long corridor at the 
end of which the apartment was situated the tread of heavy feet, 
and the voice of an attendant giving directions about the number 
on their door. Norton bit his lip and then sighed heavily. 

“Poor little wretch!” he said in a voice penetrated with a 
bitter, unavailing anguish, “it must bear the penalty.” 

At that moment he had forgotten alike his purpose and his 
premonition. Nothing. spoke in him but the instinct of pater- 
nity. He saw himself in the near future rescuing what was his 
from this wreck of humanity, and perhaps finding in it hereafter 
some compensation for the broken dreams of his young manhood. 
He looked at her with eyes full of compassion, but she read in 
them that his resolution was unshaken. 

He left her standing near the chimney-piece and went to the 
door, which had resounded twice already under the knuckles of 
the officers. She retreated further toward the window with the 
cowering gesture of a creature which feels itself at bay and seeks 
hopelessly for a refuge or some instant of delay. Her eyes fell 
on the open desk, and she put her hand out toward ft. Her hus- 
band had his back to her. He stood at the half-open door, be- 
yond whose aperture she saw the faces of the men, and she heard 
with distinctness the words in which he instructed them as to 
their duty. Suddenly one of the officers made a quick move- 
ment forward, as if to rush past him into the room; but the doc- 
tor, whose right hand was already resting on the jamb, tightened 
his hold upon it and resisted the impetuous pressure. 

“ No violence!” he said. “ There is no occasion for it. You 
will remain here at the door while she changes her dress, and 
then she will go with you quietly.” 

‘There was a fall behind him, and at the same instant the man’s 
efforts ceased. He seemed to grow suddenly flaccid. 

“She won’t go at all, sir,” he said in a low, horror-stricken 
voice. “ You shouldn’t have stopped me. I saw she was going 
to do for herself.” 


THE END, 
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IF the capricious Muse of History wears as many colors as a 
chameleon and as many shapes as Nereus, it is, perhaps, because 
we are so seldom able to view her from a proper distance. Either 
we stand too far off and find her vague and misty of outline, or 
we venture too close and her vast proportions looming up before 
us refuse to be contracted into the necessary coup d’eil. During 
the onward rush of events there are few visions large enough to 
embrace the whole area of action, and fewer minds serene enough 
to record an impartial verdict for the benefit of posterity ; and 
when the struggle is over and the combatants vanished the field 
of their exploits becomes a wrangling-ground for ever. Czesar, 
indeed, could both make history and write it; but the force by 
which he bound the world in fetters was no rarer than the skill 
with which he tells us how he did it. Generally speaking, we 
who look back with a certain degree of equity are amazed, not 
so much by the character of events as-by their influence over 
those who lived and wrote during the tangle we are seeking to 
unravel. 

Especially is this the case when we read the records of those 
Englishmen who from 1789 to 1794 watched with intentness the 
storm that gathered and broke over dissolute and profligate 
France. We who judge the French Revolution by the light of 
its wanton cruelties, its savage blunders, and its pitiful failure 
can hardly realize the superb promise with which it sprang into 
its career. It seemed to those who looked and listened, as well 
as to those who bore a helping hand, that the time had come at 
last when humanity would raise itself from the dust and upon 
the grave of a dead tyranny would lay the strong and sure 
foundations of freedom and fraternal love. When the Bastile 
fell there rang throughout all Europe a cry of joy and exulta- 
tion, and good men drew a long sigh of relief that this monu- 
ment of shame was wiped from the face of God’s earth. Words. 
worth, then young and impetuous, crossed over to France and 
gathered from its ruins a fragment of fallen stone as a precious 
relic of liberty; Blake walked the streets of London wearing the 
bonnet rouge, and Godwin and the coterie of younger men who 
listened to him as toan oracle lent their voices with one accord 
to swell the pzean of applause. 
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Then followed in quick succession those acts that proved too 
plainly what manner of power this was that, born of violence and 
oppression, avenged the past by drenching a land with blood. His- 
torians like Taine have stripped from the Revolution every shred 
of glamour and have laid it bare before our eyes in all its moral 
hideousness; but at that time, when the devotion of the Gironde 
and the undaunted courage of the Republican army could not 
fail to awaken some responsive enthusiasm in the breasts of Eng- 
lishmen, the guillotine’s grim work was apt to be forgotten. 
When the September massacres thrilled the world with horror 
Blake, in despairing fury, tore from his head the emblem of lib- 
erty; but Wordsworth, agitated and a trifle dismayed, yet con- 
ceived the visionary plan of uniting himself with the Girondists 
and working hand-in-hand with them for the regeneration of 
France. He even appears to have imagined, this young enthu 
siast of twenty-two, that they would receive him in some sort as 
a leader—a fancy which reminds one irresistibly of Maggie Tul- 
liver’s youthful ambition to figure as queen of the gipsies. 
With this purpose in view he went to Paris, and remained there, 
a witness of its daily terrors,until his relatives in England, not shar- 
ing either in his sympathies or his hopes, concluded very wisely 
to stop his allowance, and so compelled him to reluctantly return 
home. 

Dowden explains this curious phase in Wordsworth’s career 
by assuring us that while 

“ Asa concrete historical movement the Revolution could not justify it- 
self in his eyes, it was through a haughty ideality of youth, to which mere 
pain and blood-shedding seemed worthy of slight regard, that he—Words- 
worth—for a time sustained his courage in presence of the dark facts of 
contemporary history. . . . Coleridge,” he adds, “ was in possession of a 
philosophical doctrine which enabled him to accept the same facts with a 
certain equanimity.” 


This “ haughty ideality ” is aptly manifested in the Apology for 
the French Revolution, where we find Wordsworth singularly un- 
moved either by the king’s execution or by the humbler trage- 
dies that preceded it. 


“It is to be lamented,” He says, “that any combination of circum- 
stances should have rendered it necessary or advisable to veil for a mo- 
ment the statues of the laws and that by such emergency the cause of 
twenty-five millions of people, I may say of the whole human race, should 
have been so materially injured. Any other sorrow for the death of Louis 
is irrational and weak.” 


When England took up the gauntlet thrown by France to the 
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world, and declared war in 1793, Wordsworth regarded his coun- 
try’s action with horror and humiliation : 
“ No shock 


Given to my moral nature had I known 
Down to that very moment.” 


It was, in his eyes, a deed which tore away 
“ By violence at one decisive rent 


From the best youth in England their dear pride, 
Their joy in England.” 


And though it may seem to most of us that the events which 
had transpired in France during the past three years might have 
afforded a series of shocks to any tolerably sensitive nature, yet 
we cannot overlook the fact that the Revolution furnished Words- 
worth with the one passionate outbreak in his evenly-regulated life, 
the one overmastering impulse to join hand and heart with his 
struggling fellow-men. That his sympathy was in a great mea- 
sure speculative, and the result of study and meditation rather 
than of enforced conviction, made the inevitable reaction less 
painful in his case than with many others who had flung them- 
selves into the cause of liberty, only to recoil from the excesses 
committed in her name. It was his calm common sense more 
than his love for justice or humanity that finally opened his eyes 
and weaned his heart away from its early enthusiasms. He 
looked to France for the new laws which should enfranchise 
mankind and usher in the reign of universal equity; and all 


that he saw was 


“ Perpetual emptiness! unceasing change ! 
No single volume paramount, no cade, 
No master-spirit, no determined road ; 
But equally a want of books and men.” 


So he settled down without much trouble into a tranquil, 
healthy English life, and Nature took him to her heart and 
comforted him. — Instead of dying on the guillotine with Dan- 
ton and Hérault de Séchelles, he wisely lived to enrich the world 
with “The Excursion” and the “Ode on Immortality.” Yet 
there isa regretful pathos in the lingering look he casts back 
on those days, when even his cool blood was fired with heroic 
and unselfish aspirations : 


“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! O times 
In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
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Of custom, law, and statute took at once 

The attraction of a country in romance ! 

When Reason seemed the most to assert her rights, 
When most intent on making of herself 

A prime enchantress, to assist the work 

Which then was going forward in her name.” 


Coleridge, the happy possessor of that serene philosophy 
which enabled him to look unmoved on violence and bloodshed, 
took the revolutionary fever after a fashion befitting his charac- 
ter—that is, with very alarming symptoms, but no great depth of 
disorder. He truly says of himself: 

“ My feelings and imagination did not remain unchanged in this general 
conflagration ; and I confess I should be more inclined to be ashamed than 


proud of myself if they had. I wasa sharer in the general vortex, though 
my little world described the path of its revolution in an orbit of its own.” 


He, too, when war was declared, 

“ Hung my head, and wept at Britain’s name,” 
and he, too, reacted suddenly and violently, without much of 
Wordsworth’s real sorrow, not being in the habit of feeling any- 
thing with great strength or persistence. With him it was 
happily but a matter of “ feelings and imagination” ; deep-rooted 


convictions of any sort were foreign to his loosely-strung moral 
nature. Robespierre, the “arch-chemist of liberty,” presently 
became Robespierre the arch-enemy of mankind; a growing 
hatred of Bonaparte swept from his soul every vestige of sym- 
pathy with France, and Coleridge, always ready for fresh emo- 
tions, turned his thoughts to love and matrimony. Yet at least 
his fitful dream has left us as a heritage the exquisite “ Ode to 
France,” in whith he tells us, with a melody unsurpassed, the 
story of his aspirations and their downfall : 
“Then I reproached my fears that would not flee; 

‘And soon,’ I said, ‘ shall Wisdom teach her lore 

In the low huts of them that toil and groan! 

And conquering by her happiness alone, 

Shall France compel the nations to be free, 

Till Love and Joy look round, and call the earth their own.’” 


When France, instead of compelling the nations to be free, 
submitted to the authority of Napoleon and contented herself 


with wearing 
“The name 
Of Freedom graven on a heavier chain,” 


Coleridge regarded her with sorrow and anger, and Shelley 
poured forth his indignation in torrents of melodious but rather 
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bewildering verse. It is a curious thing that the latter poet, 
born and bred in the days of reaction, should have been one of 
the few who kept alive within his soul the dying spark of revolu- 
tionary fire, and who, while deploring the excesses of the Com- 
mune, maintained to the end that these excesses were but a pass- 
ing phase, out of which would have risen in due time the fair 
fruit of universal liberty. 

“The panic,” he writes in 1817, “which like an epidemic transport 
seized upon all classes of men during the evils consequent upon the 
French Revolution, is gradually giving place to sanity. It has ceased to 
be believed that whole generations of mankind ought to consign thém- 
selves to a hopeless inheritance of ignorance and misery because a nation 
of men, who have been dupes and slaves for centuries, were incapable of 
conducting themselves with the wisdom and tranquillity of freemen so soon 
as some of their fetters were partially loosened. That their conduct could 
not have been marked by any other characters than ferocity and thought- 
lessness is the historical fact from which liberty derives all its recommen- 
dations, and falsehood the worst features of its deformity.” 


This is a logical setting of a profound truth; but Shelley, be- 
ing one to whom all law savored of oppression and all constraint 
of tyranny, could but ill-appreciate the feelings of those who, 
after tossing for years on the billows of anarchy, were ready to 
welcome any rock, however sterile, that might afford them a 
secure footing. He himself had cast aside the just restraints of 
social life, and, writhing under its inevitable reprisal, took refuge 
in a vague sympathy for “the people,” while writing at the same 
time for a purely esoteric audience. His revolutionary poems, 
richly imaginative and fantastically unreal, bear about the same 
relation to the grim law-makers of La Montagne as did the 
Jacobin principles to the wants and needs of the English popu- 
lace, who manifested their horror of French excesses by the 
anti-revolutionary riots in Birmingham, in which the house of 
the “ philosophic Priestley ” was razed to the ground. 

There is not lacking a certain irony in the fact that while 
France declared war against the rulers only of Europe, and an- 
nounced herself at peace with the people, the lower and middle 
classes in England were precisely those who regarded the Re- 
volution with unmixed terror and aversion. From the begin- 
ning its appeal was successful only with statesmen, thinkers, and 
literary men; the toiling millions declining with one accord to 
be delivered from their burdens after so radical and sweeping a 
fashion. The English “ Revolutionary Society,” a club which 
applauded to the echo each new report from France, was com- 
posed, Morley tells us, of Dissenters, with a sprinkling of church- 
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men, a few peers, and a good many members of the House of 
Commons. Southey, who in after-years became the most sober 
and contented of Tories, figures in his youth as an ardent sup- 
porter of the Girondists. It was the judicial murder of Brissot 
more than any other act of violence that drove him sorrow- 
stricken from the cause. “I am sick of the world,” he writes 
soon afterwards, “and discontented with every one in it. There 
is no place for virtue.” Holcroft, a less scrupulous adherent, 
embodied his views in the now almost forgotten novel, Anna St. 
Ives; and Arthur Young, in his 7rave/ls in France, laid before his 
readers a plain, unvarnished statement of the intolerable wrongs 
beneath which the French peasants had groaned through cen- 
turies of oppression. 

On the other side one resonant voice was lifted to predict the 
speedy downfall of law and order. Burke, who from the begin- 
ning had looked across the Channel with ever-deepening mistrust, 
published in 1790 his Reflections on the Revolution in France—a 
book which was received with a perfect tornado of abuse and 
praise. Its circulation was something unprecedented for the 
times ; high dignitaries, from George III. to Catherine of Russia, 
lent it their unqualified approval, and sober-minded Englishmen 
found voiced in its pages a clear expression of their own growing 
doubts and apprehensions. Morley, while frankly confessing his 
regret at Burke’s determined hostility to France and the cause 
she represented, ranks him with Sir Thomas More as the two 
great and logical conservatives in history, and admits that his 
mournful predictions were fulfilled to the letter. ‘“ What is still 
more important,” he adds, “for the credit of his foresight, is 
that not only did his prophecy come true, but it came true for 
the reasons he had fixed upon.” “ When a separation is made 
between liberty and justice,” wrote Burke as early as 1789, 
“neither is, in my opinion, safe”; and in answer to a storm of 
reproaches he stoutly maintained that he, too, loved ‘‘a manly, 
moral, regulated liberty ”—a phrase which might have fallen from 
Ruskin’s lips, and which breathes the spirit of Tennyson’s most 
pointed utterances : 

“ Some sense of duty, something of a faith, 
Some reverence for the laws ourselves have made, 
Some patient force to change them when we will, 
Some civic manhood firm against the crowd.” 


If the Reflections were hotly supported on one side, they were 


bitterly denounced upon the other. Sir James Mackintosh re-. 
plied with much ability in his Vindicie Gallice, and Paine in his 
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Rights of Man declared that “at a time when neither the people 
of France nor the National Assembly were troubling themselves 
about the affairs of England or the English Parliament, Mr. 
Burke's conduct was unpardonable in beginning an unprovoked 
attack upon them.” In fact, the vehemence with which Burke 
sustained his views divided him for ever from many of his former 
associates, noticeably from Charles Fox, who nevertheless con- 
ceded that it was a lucky thing his old friend took the royalist 
side, inasmuch as his violence would certainly have gotten him 
hanged had he undertaken to flaunt the less popular standard of 
the Revolution. 

In sharp contrast to the figure of Burke, with his practical 
foresight and his love of moderation and order, stands that of 
William Godwin, the father-in-law of Shelley, and the man of 
whom Mr. Leslie Stephen says that “he resembles more than 
any other English thinker those French theorists who represent- 
ed the early revolutionary impulses. His opinions were rooted 
too deeply in abstract speculation to be affected by any storms 
raging in the region of concrete phenomena. . . . He remained 
a Republican Abdiel throughout the long, dark winter of reac- 
tion.” But then Godwin’s views were peculiar to himself and 
provided liberally for the destruction of all that society is prone 
to consider of most value. Every form of government was alike 
objectionable in his eyes. He abjured a despotism, hated consti- 
tutional monarchies, and largely mistrusted republics. He op- 
posed himself vigorously to all law and constitution, yet, theo- 
retically at least, declined to put faith in any species of revolt. 
He condemned all forms of punishment, yet emphatically disap- 
proved of pardons. He advocated the freest sexual intercourse, 
and regarded the marriage-tie as a selfish bar to happiness ; ob- 
jected vehemently to wealth, rank, and titles, and thought it 
radically wrong that any government official should be paid a 
salary or receive any compensation for his services. 

“‘ Bottled moonshine which does not improve with keeping ” 
is the verdict of a modern critic on Godwin’s misty philosophy ; 
but at least it explains to us why the Reign of Terror should 
have had no particular significance in his eyes. Life was, with 
him, not worth the preservation. ‘“ Human society,” he assures 
us, “is a rank and rotten soil, from which every finer shrub 
draws poison as it grows.” Kings and priests, as Mr. Stephen 
acknowledges, represented to him the incarnation of evil; reli- 
gion was not worthy even of respect; and while regarding the 
Catholic Church as the embodiment of selfish tyranny, he likens 
the Anglican clergy to “the victims of Circe, to whom human 
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understanding was preserved entire, that they might more ex- 
quisitely feel their degraded condition.” ‘ We can scarcely 
hesitate,” he writes again, “to conclude universally that law is 
an institution of the most pernicious tendency ” ; and, like Shelley, 
he was prepared to include almost every condition of moral 
restraint in this sweeping denunciation. The steady and con- 
sistent adherence of such a man.to the principles of the French 
Revolution is as explicable, in its way, as the short-lived enthu- 
siasm of Coleridge or the flame of generous sympathy that burned 
in Wordsworth’s breast. 

One more famous Englishman is connected with this stormy 
period, after a fashion so harmless and amusing that it is cheer-. 
ing even to contemplate it. On the list of a forgotten revolu- 
tionary club in Normandy appears the name of “ Citoyen Smit, 
Membre Affilié au Club des Jacobins de Mont Villiers’; and 
we draw a long breath in trying to realize that this is Sydney 
Smith. Sent to France by his parents to study the language, he 
was, for his better safety, enrolled in a Jacobin club, and, from all 
that we can gather, made no other use of his position than to 
once extricate Captain Drinkwater and his brother from the 
likelihood of being hung on the next lantern-post when those 
gentlemen persisted, against his advice, in sketching the fortifi- 
cations of Cherbourg. What he thought of the fast-withering 
hopes that fell one by one beneath the Revolution’s burning fin- 
ger it is hard to say. Doubtless to him, as to Byron, it seemed a 
huge political failure. Practical judgment and a delicate humor 
were his great gifts through life, and both were conspicuously 
absent from harried and desperate France. No men with even 
the smallest sense of the ridiculous could have sat gravely down 
amid the wreck of social life and the fierce pangs of .a frenzied 
nation, and solemnly ordain that a week should henceforth hold 
ten days instead of seven; that Primidi, Duodi, and Tridi should 
take the place of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday ; and that 
even the very months should change their names to prove to all 
mankind that the new era had dawned upon the earth. Frimaire, 
Nivose, Floréal, Messidor, words that the Convention bestowed 
so proudly on the world, have by the world been most ungrate- 
fully forgotten. When the great wave of the Revolution had 
washed over France, Liberty, its offspring, base-born and nursed 
on blood, submitted tamely to a new dictatorship; and they who 
had watched the promise of its youth and its inglorious fall with, 
drew their eyes in shame and sorrow, and turned, like Words-~ 
worth, 


“To measure back the steps which they had trad.” 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND SCOTCH 
PIRATES AND THE “REFORMATION MOVEMENT.” 


THE ARMADA PROVOKED BY PIRACY. 


IT is not to be forgotten that barbarous punishments were in- 
flicted in Spain upon English sailors and travellers. Some were 
hanged and others sent to the flames as heretics. The prison 
discipline of Spain during Philip’s reign was marked by a species 
of scientific cruelty. The Spanish government at that period 
cannot, however, be wholly condemned for their conduct to 
English prisoners, many of whom were pirates of the worst class 
that infested the Spanish waters. Whenever it suited their pur- 
pose those daring men ¢raded upon the name of Protestantism in 
Catholic countries, and frequently raised difficulties for Elizabeth’s 
ambassadors as to how they should act in relation to such per- 
sons when seeking protection as English subjects. The position 
of affairs may best be understood from the candid statement of a 
distinguished advocate of Elizabeth's and Cecil’s policy. 

The needy sons of Lord Cobham, who had earned some no- 
toriety in Wyatt's rebellion, had grown up, after the type of their 
boyhood, irregular, lawless Protestants. One of them at this 
time (1563) was roving the seas, half-pirate, half-knight-errant of 
the “ Reformation,” doing battle on his own account with the ene- 
mies of the truth wherever the service to God was likely to be repaid 
with plunder. 

Thomas Cobham was one of a thousand whom Elizabeth was 
forced to condemn and disclaim in proclamations, and whom 
she was as powerless as she was probably most unwilling to in- 
terfere with in practice. What Cobham was, and what his com- 
rades were, can be gathered from a brief narrative of his ruthless 
exploits. 

Here is one instance. A Spanish ship was freighted in Flan- 
ders for Bilboa. The cargo was valued at eighty thousand 
ducats. There were also on board forty prisoners, who were go- 
ing to Spain to serve in the galleys for various crimes. Thomas 
Cobham, who was cruising in the Channel, caught sight of the 
vessel, chased her down into the Bay of Biscay, fired into her, 
killed the captain’s brother and a number of men, and then board- 
ing, when all resistance had ceased, sewed up the captain himself 
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and the survivors of the crew tn their own sails and flung them over- 
board. 

The fate of the unfortunate prisoners who were intended for 
the galleys is not related; but it is supposed that they were de- 
spatched by the dagger, or perhaps thrown overboard. The 
ship was scuttled, and Thomas Cobham sailed away with the 
booty, which the English ship-agents admitted to be worth fifty 
thousand ducats, to his retreat in the south of Ireland. 

Eighteen bodies, with the main-sail for their winding-sheet, 
were washed up on the Spanish shores,* 

“This fierce deed of young Cobham,” writes Mr. Froude, 
“was no dream of Spanish slander. The English factor at Bil- 
boa was obliged to reply to Sir Thomas Chaloner’s eager in- 
quiries that the story in its essential features was true, and he 
added another of the audacity of those English pirates. A Span- 
ish ship had been cut out of the harbor at Santander by an An- 
glo-Irish pirate and carried off to sea. The captain, more merci- 
ful than Thomas Cobham, spared the crew, kept them prisoners, 
and was driven into another Spanish port for shelter, having 
them at the time confined under hatches. They were discover- 
ed; the pirates were seized, and quickly met the fate awarded to 
people of their desperate mode of life.” 

’.. Thomas Cobham was tried for piracy in London, but ulti- 
mately escaped punishment. In fact, the queen and her council 
merely coquetted with the prosecution against the “ roving Re- 
former.” A terrible sentence was, however, passed upon him, 
which is thus described by De Silva, the Spanish ambassador : 


“Thomas Cobham being asked at his trial, according to the form used 
in English law, if he had anything to say in assent of judgment, and an- 
swering, nothing whatever, the English judge, with awful solemnity, con- 
demned the said Thomas Cobham to be taken to the Tower, and to be there 
stripped naked to the skin, and there to be placed with his shoulders resting on 
a sharp stone, his legs and arms extended, and on his stomach a stone too heavy 
Sor him to bear, yet not large enough immediately to crush him. There he is to 
be left till he die. They will give him a few grains of corn to eat, and for 
drink the foulest water in the Tower.” + 


This sentence was terrific enough, but it would have been far 
worse for the exemplary Cobham if it had been executed. The 
words of the judge were truly “winged words,” for Elizabeth 


* Sir Thomas Chaloner’s Despatches to Queen Elizabeth. I may here remark that Chaloner 
was the first ambassador appointed by Elizabeth, As a diplomatist he was prudent and con- 
ciliatory. ‘ 

t See De Silva’s Despatches to King Philip, August 16, 1565. 
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set her roving subject free to plough the seas again after his 
olden mode.* 

Mr. Froude denies that the above sentence was ever passed 
against Cobham—“ The description of which,” he observes, 
“might have been brought from the torture-chamber of the In- 
quisition, but which was never pronounced in an English court of 
justice.” There may never bea correct record extant of the judg- 
ment delivered by a sanguinary judge of Cecil’s creation against 
Thomas Cobham or many others of the condemned in Eliza- 
beth’s reign. -I have seen, however, amongst the list of punish- 
ments ordered to be inflicted in the Tower, one instance exactly 
similar to that of Cobham—namely, the case of Father Wake- 
field, an old “ seminary priest,” who was entrapped by the agents 
of Walsingham. The unfortunate priest died during the opera- 
tion. He was eighty-three years of age and an eminent Greek 
scholar. The old traditions of the “ priest-hunting days” fur- 
nished many extraordinary cases, the records of which have long 
since disappeared. Some fifty: years ago the ancient Catholic 
families of Kerry possessed many curious documents concerning 
the English priests who found an asylum in the Galtee Moun- 
tains in the terror-stricken days of Queen Elizabeth. 

The Cobham family rendered much service to Elizabeth in 
the previous reign; and it is probable that the severe sentence 
was passed upon Cobham to pacify the Spanish government, who 
were loud in their complaints against English pirates. Lord 
Pembroke and other influential Englishmen were engaged in 
the traffic of negroes—“on foreign waters.” It is stated that 
Pembroke cleared sixty per cent. on one cargo of black slaves.+ 

Occasionally Mr. Froude expresses his indignation at the 
conduct of English mariners in “Spanish waters.” Here is a 
remarkable passage: “ English Protestants, it was evident, re- 
garded the property of papists as a lawful prize whenever they could 
lay hands on it ; and Protestantism, stimulated by these inducements 
to conversion, was especially strong in the seaport towns.” ¢ 

“ Your mariners,” said the Spanish ambassador to Elizabeth, 
“rob my master’s subjects on the sea and trade where they are 
forbidden to go; they plunder dur people in the streets of your 
towns ; they attack our vessels in your very harbors and take 
our prisoners from them; your preachers insult my master from 


* The real name of the Cobham family was Brooks, once an honored old stock in Kent, 
who gave to the church several distinguished clerics in the fifteenth century, 

+ Helps on the Spanish Conquest of South America, 

t Froude’s History of England, vol. viii. p. 467. 
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their pulpits; and when we apply for justice we are answered 
with threats. We have borne with these things, attributing 
them rather to passion or rudeness of manners than to a delibe- 
rate purpose of wrong; but, seeing that there is no remedy and 
no end, I must now refer to my sovereign to know what [ am 
to do.” * 

Elizabeth affected utter ignorance of what had been a noto- 
rious fact, and pledged “her honor” to make an immediate in- 
quiry into the conduct of English mariners and all others of her 
subjects who had violated the laws of nations and brotherly love 
against her kinsman, ally, and friend, the King of Spain. 

Notwithstanding the queen’s “regrets and promises,” Haw- 
kins and men of his occupation pursued their felonious courses 
unmolested by the English council. Whatever might have been 
the despotism of Philip of Spain—a despotism partly forced upon 
him by circumstances—it is certain that, like his great father, he 
was not inclined to tolerate free trade in negroes. True, many 
of the commercial communities of Spain carried on a traffic in 
slaves on the coasts of Africa and South America, but were never 
sanctioned therein by their sovereign. During the reigns of 
subsequent monarchs Spain entered freely into the abominable 
slave-trade, and only. zow prepares for the manumission of her 
slaves in Cuba. 

The causes which ultimately led to the Spanish Armada were 
at work for many years. The connection between the queen, 
her council, and the English pirates was as plain as noonday. 
It has been contended by a few admirers of Sir William Cecil 
“that his high sense of honor made these transactions odious to 
him, and that he was only able to protest against them.” I 
have, however, searched in vain for this “ marvellous protest.” 

In the year 1575 the spy system was carried on to a fearful 
extent by Elizabeth. From the pages of Mr. Froude’s work we 
learn the history of several of Cecil’s “ honorable correspondents 
on the Continent—men who were quite willing to assassinate, 
poison, plunder, or entrap honest men, provided they were sup- 
plied with money to live in luxury and profligacy.” 

The foreign traffic in slaves was also carried out under the 
management of men like Hawkins, who, by his conduct, disgraced 
the naval character of England—nay, its reputation for the com- 
mon code of honesty which is supposed to exist between man 
and man in civilized states. Hawkins, however, became the 
hero of the day. He is represented as “ brave, pious, and God- 


* De Silva, the Spanish ambassador, to Queen Elizabeth, October 6, 1567. 
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fearing ”"—as respectable, indeed, as any. sea-robber could well 
be. With truth it may be added that he was the legalized 
pirate of the Queen of England, holding his predatory commis- 
sion from the Sovereign Lady, who shared plentifully in his 
plunder.* 

The love of adventure attracted many young Englishmen in 
those times. A navigator named Thomas Cavendish sailed from 
Plymouth on the 21st of July, 1586, and it is stated that he ac- 
complished a voyage round the world “in two years and three 
months. He plundered without much resistance the towns on 
the coast of Chili and Perue. On his return home he visited the 
Cape of Good Hope.”+, The plunder made by Cavendish was 
publicly boasted of in Plymouth and Bristol, so his name may be 
ranged amongst the English pirates of those days. The strong- 
est evidence connecting Elizabeth and her council with the law- 
less pirates of England is to be found in the pages of her most 
enthusiastic biographers—writers that can in nowise be suspect- 
ed of attributing any dishonorable action to their heroine, unless 
when an overwhelming sense of truth compels them to do so. 
Here is a passage which I commend to the admirers of a mon- 
arch whom English history has hitherto, almost without excep- 
tion, described as bordering upon perfection: “Great interest 
was excited by the arrival in Plymouth harbor in November, 
1580, of the celebrated Francis Drake from his navigation of a 
great portion of the globe. National vanity was flattered by the 
idea that this Englishman should have been the first by whom 
this great and novel enterprise had been successfully achieved ; 
and both himself and his ship became in an eminent degree the 
objects of public curiosity and wonder. ... The wealth which 
Hawkins had brought home from the plunder of the Spanish 
settlements awakened the cupidity which in that age was a con- 
stant attendant on the daring spirit of maritime adventure, and 
half the youth of the country were on fire to embark in expedi- 
tions of pillage and discovery. ... Drake’s captures from the 
Spaniards had been made, under some vague notion of reprisals, 
whilst no open war was subsisting between England and Spain. 
The Spanish ambassador, not, it must’be confessed, without some 
reason, branded the proceedings of Hawkins with the reproach 
of piracy, and demanded restitution of the booty. Elizabeth 
wavered for some time between admiration for Drake mixed 


* On one occasion the Spanish government seized upon and confiscated a cargo of negroes 
which Hawkins valued at forty thousand ducats, 
+ Thomas’ Historical Notes, vol. i, 
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with a desire of sharing in the profits of his expedition, and a 
dread of incensing the King of Spain. At length the queen de- 
cided on the part most acceptable to her people—that of giving a 
public sanction to the action of Drake.” * 

In a few months subsequent Elizabeth accepted a banquet 
from this double-faced pirate. The entertainment was given on 
board his ship off Deptford, on which occasion the queen con- 
ferred the order of knighthood on her naval freebooter. These 
proceedings took place some seven years before the Spanish Ar- 
mada sailed from Lisbon. Meanwhile the English pirates be- 
came more daring, and the amount of wealth plundered from 
Spanish ships was immense. The truth is that the Spanish Ar- 
mada owed its birth to the cruel wrongs inflicted by English 
corsairs upon the people of a state then at peace with England, 
and whose sovereign had been a generous friend to that queen 
who now so treacherously and ungratefully abetted those out- 
rages. Here, again, the reader must recognize the truth and 
aptitude of Mr. Froude’s description of Elizabeth’s “ honor ”— 
“a stained rag.” 

The history of the English pirates whom Elizabeth sustained 
is now very imperfectly known. The silent ocean, it may well 
be judged, holds many of their secrets, and will continue to re- 
tain them till the great accounting-day. 


PURITAN PIRATES IN SCOTLAND. 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth Scotland produced some des- 
perate pirates, who fought under the assumed flag of the Re- 
formation when it suited their purpose. One of the most re- 
markable of those men was James, Earl of Bothwell. He was 
born with those perverse and unruly instincts which drive men 
from exploit to exploit or from crime to crime, “to a throne or 
to a scaifold.” Impetuous in every impulse, in ambition and in 
enterprise, Bothwell was one of those desperadoes gifted with 
superhuman daring who in their developments, and as their de- 
sires expand, seek to burst the social bounds within which they 
exist, to make room for themselves, or perish in the attempt. 
When some seventeen years of age Bothwell commenced a 
wandering life. In Denmark he joined a band of pirates who 
became the terror of the Northern seas; robbery and murder 
quickly followed. This young noble assumed various names— 
sometimes a Stuart, a Graham, or a Macpherson. His fierce 


* Aikin’s Court of Elizabeth, vol. ii, 
VOL, XLIL—g 
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courage in boarding ships soon made him “a man of mark” 
amongst the pirates. The “ Pirate Council” elected him to 
the command of aship. The pirates had a well-fortified place 
of retreat to conceal plunder; they had also an arsenal for 
their vessels in a rocky fortress on the coast of Denmark. 
The crimes of Bothwell and his exploits among those murder- 
ous pirates lie hidden in the shadow of the past. Amongst séa- 
men his name struck terror along the shores of the Northern 
seas. Goodchylde, his lieutenant and faithful follower, relates 
that he thought little of life and soon disposed of his victims. 
Joshua Morgan, a Welsh doctor, who knew him for many years, 
represents him as “ humane and kindly.” But such a character is 
quite inconsistent with the calling of a pirate chief of those times. 
Some years having been spent in this dreadful occupation, the 
death of his father recalled him to take possession of the family 
estates and to govern the unruly and half-wild clans who pro- 
fessed allegiance to the house of Bothwell. He now joined 
the political adventurers of Edinburgh. He appeared as a Re- 
former, but was more feared than respected by the Kirk con- 
gregations. When Mary of Lorraine (the regent) was surround- 
ed with difficulties Bothwell came forward to aid her. With all 
his crimes he was chivalrously attached to the Stuart dynasty. 
On more than one occasion Bothwell and his followers played 
the part of highwaymen in carrying off large boxes of gold which 
were sent by Queen Elizabeth to Lord Moray and the Scotch 
rebels. This incident, as a matter of course, tended to embar- 
rass Moray. It is, however, uncertain whether Bothwell retained 
the gold himself or sent it to thé queen-regent. His conduct in 
the districts of Spynie Castle proves him to have been a heartless 
plunderer. He robbed the aged bishop of Moray and took pos- 
session of his house, after which he instigated his followers to 
murder two of the bishop’s domestics. He soon became a terror 
on land as well as on sea. His bodyguard were well mounted and 
a reflex of their master. For many years Bothwell kept up a 
system of plunder. Still his popularity remained unchecked. . . . 

The assassination of the Earl of Darnley, the husband of the 
Queen of Scots, became the turning-point in the life of Lord 
Bothwell. Many innocent persons were accused of the murder 
of Darnley and paid the death-penalty for it. Such was one of 
the results of the large rewards offered by the queen’s admiring 
friends. It is now well authenticated that the Earl of Bothwell 


had in his possession the bond which was signed by the ma- 


jority of the Scotch peers for the assassination of Darnley. One 
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of the assassins (Archibald. Douglas), writing in after-years, 
says: “None of us hesitated—there was neither fear nor con- 
science to interpose. The ‘ boy-man’ was the enemy of the Pro- 
testant cause ; so either party should soon perish.” It is certain 
that Bothwell and Moray arranged the murder; yet neither was 
present. This was, perhaps, a matter of accident. The evidence 
to connect Lord Moray with the murder of Darnley is ow be- 
yond question. 

Whilst the public mind was agitated by the assassination the 
Earl of Bothwell entertained at a supper the “nobles who had 
recently attended the convention of the Three Estates of Scot- 
land.” The supper took place at a celebrated inn known as 
Ainsby’s Tavern, in the neighborhood of Edinburgh. Lord 
Bothwell was the most jovial person at this memorable gather- 
ing. He entered the supper-room half an hour before his guests. 
His dress was suited for knights or peers of the first rank. His 
doublet, of cloth-of-gold, glittered in the light of the setting sun ; 
his ruff buttoned by diamonds, his shoulder-belt and mantle stiff 
with gold embroidery; while his sword, dagger, and plumed 
bonnet were flashing with precious stones. 

Lord Morton appeared next. His sinister eyes, his long 
beard and fashionable English hat, his black velvet cloak and 
silver-headed cane, all appeared neatly arranged, and his jewelled 
hand was several times put prominently forward with an air of 
studied affectation. 

Lord Huntley entered the dining-hall playing with his dag- 
ger and in a dull humor. 

Maitland, with his bland smile and flute-like voice, auuaniah 
into the room, 

Lord Cassilles, who once half-roasted an abbot, marched 
into the supper-room “armed at every point, from head to 
foot.” 

It was evident that the company feared one another or ex- 
pected an enemy from without, for they were all fully armed, and 
beyond doubt there were several “red-handed men” amongst 
them, At this gathering a bond was executed and signed, de- 
claring “that the Earl of Bothwell had no knowledge whatever 
of the murder of Darnley ; that Lord Bothwell was a pious, God- 
fearing man”; and again, “that they would espouse his cause 
against all slanders.” This bond was signed by the Earl of Mor- 
ton, who held the office of chancellor at the time of Rizzio’s mur- 
der. Then followed the names of the Earls of Huntley, Argyle, 
Glencairn, Cassilles, Rothes, and eight other earls, also eleven 
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barons who were peers of Parliament.* The declaration of the 
peers assembled recommended the Earl of Bothwell as a suitable 
husband for their widowed queen; whilst all present were at 
that moment aware of the fact that Bothwell was a married man 
at the period named. 

In the English State Papers of the time Bothwell was charged 
with the murder of the queen’s husband, and he was also pub- 
licly accused of aiding in the murder. And, more strange still, 
Lord Moray was entertaining Bothwell at his house in Edin- 
burgh and “advising his marriage” with the Queen of Scots. 

From the highest to the lowest circles there was nothing but 
venality and wickedness of the foulest description. ‘“ Honor 
among thieves’’ was a sentiment never entertained by the as- 
sassins of Henry, Earl of Darnley.t 

The space allotted to the contributors of a magazine will not 
permit the student of history to go into many important details. 
I therefore refer the reader for minute proofs of Lord Moray s 
forgeries against Queen Mary in the case of the “ Casket of Let- 
ters” to Goodall’s Examination, 1574; Tytler, Sr.’s, Inquiry, 
1560-70; Whitaker’s Vindication, 1789-90. I further refer the 
reader to Mr. Hosack’s two volumes, for which the lovers of 
fair play and historical truth must, in the present and future 
generation, feel grateful... . 

Bothwell was soon deserted by his former friends, and, after 
a career of infamy, he again put to sea asa pirate. Many terri- 
ble crimes have been attributed to him upon the high seas, and 
his companions were red-handed robbers who destroyed life and 
property without compunction or one grain of pity for youth or 
beauty when in their power. Time rolled on, and the pirates 
and their fearless chief still continued upon the troubled waters ; 
but a dreadful storm arose which caused the pirate bark to be 
driven into a Danish port, where the authorities inspected the 
“ship’s papers,” which they justly suspected to be forged. The 
king of Denmark ordered Bothwell to be detained a prisoner at 
Copenhagen Castle. ¢ 

Bothwell offered to purchase his liberty and to procure ships 
for the service of Denmark, but the king would not hear of such 
propositions. Bothwell renewed his statement with regard to 
the murder of Darnley and the “ part he had taken in arranging 










































* The nobles assembled at the supper in question had all signed the bond for and 2 ap- 
proval of the murder of Darniey. 

+ Secret Despatches of Sir Henry Killefreud, the English ambassador, 

¢ Report of Bothwell’s examination at Bergen as signed by the mayor and magistrates, 
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it.” He avowed that the queen had no part whatever in the 
doings of the terrible night at Holyrood. The king of Den- 
mark caused Bothwell to be removed to Melmoe Castle. In this 
fortress Bothwell was closely confined for many years, and it is 
stated that “his friends and kindred knew not of his where- 
abouts.” He was allotted “ the well-barred and locked chamber 
where the deposed tyrant Christian If. of Denmark had been 
placed to reflect upon the past and the present.” 

It is stated that long sickness reduced Bothwell to a misera- 
ble condition, and his mind was frequently affected by it. The 
Lutheran bishop attended him, and “ he made confessions to him, 
but declared at the same time that the queen and her immediate 
friends knew nothing of the murder of Darnley.” 

Bothwell died in 1577 and in his “ perfect senses.” A true 
copy of his death-bed confession, witnessed by four officials of 
the Danish government, was specially sent by the King of Den- 
mark to Queen Elizabeth, who suppressed it in the same manner 
as she caused the confession of George Buchanan to be removed 
from the shops of the London booksellers. Buchanan wished 
posterity to know that he had returned to the religion he had 
abandoned, and “ hoped that God Almighty might forgive him 
for all the deliberate injury he had inflicted upon the Queen of 
Scots.” 

Buchanan has been styled a “literary dagger-man.” And, to 
make his conduct more sad, it is affirmed by Fraser Tytler that 
he was “the most remarkable genius of the age in which he 
lived.” He was, indeed, the most intelligent man amongst the 
slanderers of Mary Stuart. 

A Scottish writer who visited the last resting-place of James, 
Earl of Bothwell, observes: “ Bothwell’s grave lay under the 
castle-wall of Malmoe, in a lonely little dell. It was shaded by 
the light leaves of the dwarf birch and the purple flowers of the 
lilac-tree; the blue forget-me-not, the white strawberry, and the 
yellow daisy were planted there by some kind-hearted Swedes 
in memorial of the stranger.” 

It is traditionally related that in 1577 an old Scotch friar 
visited Bothwell in his dungeon, but the wretched man was near 
the death-agony at the time. The confessor held up the crucifix 
before him, when he wept and sobbed and became excited. .. . 
The priest is supposed to have been Roger Bolton, an early 
friend of Bothwell’s family and his sister’s confessor. The good 
father was not able to induce the outlaw to return to the faith of 
his family. So he died as he had lived, varied only by a suppli- 
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cation with uplifted hands to heaven, crying out for “ Mercy! 
mercy!” He referred, in pathetic words, to his mother and the 
sunny days of childhood. Perhaps in the solitude of Bothwell’s 
heart he had some intervals of feeling which carried him back 
to the long-forgotten piety of boyhood, when his good mother, 
Agnes Sinclair, taught him first to raise his tiny hands in prayer 
before the high altar in Blantyre Priory, where she daily knelt 
and prayed to the Virgin Mother to protect her little children 
from the world’s temptations. To a troubled spirit such reflec- 
tions were almost beyond endurance. 
Perhaps another Scotch tradition is near the fact : 


“ The outcast Bothwell died repentant, and listened seriously to the ad- 
monitions of an old priest who travelled far to change his heart and bring 
him once more within the ancient fold. It is alleged that the dying man 
addressed the friar in these words: ‘Old friend, Iam dying! Oh! let me 
think that you will stand by my grave and say one prayer for my wretched 
soul, and, in memory of the happy days of my early youth, you will re- 
member me with pity and forgiveness.’ ” 


The following passages are of some interest : 


“On St. Bothan’s Eve, for many a returning year, a wandering priest 
was seen to kneel beside that lonely grave, with eyes downcast and a 
crucifix in his clasped hands, and, after praying for atime, he departed, 
but no one knew from whence he came. He was uncommunicative and 
sad-looking. Year after year the priest came and departed again. His last 
visit was paid in 1622. His form was then bent with extreme old age (about 
ninety-three); he leaned upon a staff; his hair was white as snow, his 
cheeks hollow, and he wept as he repeated the Catholic prayers for the 
dead. Giving a farewell look at the grave, the unknown priest departed, 
never to return again.” 


In 1624 the grave of Bothwell was visited by a Scotch gentle- 
man. It was then flattened and effaced, and its whereabouts was 
with difficulty pointed out by the “ finger of tradition.” 

No hand ever raised a stone to mark where that strange in- 
stance of uncontrolled ambition and turbulence, the last earl] of 
the old line of Hailes and Bothwell, lay commingled with the 
dust of a foreign clime. 
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THE FRENCH RADICALS AND THE CONCORDAT.. 


OnE of the principal planks in the platform of the French 
Radicals is the separation of church and state. As, with the aid 
of the Bonapartists and other irreconcilable enemies of the re- 
public, they are likely to return a majority of their candidates 
and to control the policy of the government more openly than 
they have done heretofore, it may be interesting to study the 
difficult problem they have undertaken to solve. 

The advantage accruing to either party from the contemplat- 
ed measure—if we look only at the principle of separation— 
would be in favor of the church. She is, undoubtedly, more free 
and independent where she is not subsidized by the state, and, 
judging from her condition in the United States, one would say 
that her prosperity is only the greater. It is quite natural, then, 
that Americans should look on this question as one of minor im- 
portance and which should not alarm the Catholics. But the 
case is very different in the two countries: to declare that there 
shall be no union between two parties, and to proclaim that the 
union already existing shall be dissolved, is not at all the same 
thing. That union must have been made upon certain condi- 
tions; certain interests must be involved which it is difficult to 
adjust, even with the mutual consent of the parties—still more so 
if it be the will of one party only, with total disregard for the 
rights of the other. Now, in France such a compact exists, and 
the charges or responsibilities assumed by the state are of such 
a nature that it is difficult to see how it can cancel them without 
making compensation, or how it can make such a compensation 
as is demanded by justice and equity. This compact is what is 
known (by name, for its character is little understood) as the 
Concordat. Ere we examine the origin and provisions of this 
instrument let us first do away with certain false impressions 
that exist in the minds of many people who have not given the 
subject serious attention. Catholicism is represented as the 
state religion of France—that is, a religion possessing exclusive 
privileges and whose clergy is supported by the government out 
of the national treasury. The learned leaders of the anti-church 
party strive to impress this last point on the popular mind, and 
protest indignantly against the iniquity of compelling people to 
pay taxes for the support of a religion they don’t profess. Now, 
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the truth is that the Catholic Church enjoys no exclusive 
privilege in France; she is merely the oldest and consequently 
the first among the five religious denominations recognized by 
the state and which receive government aid. The others are 
the Reformed Church, or Calvinists, the Lutherans, the Israelites, 
and the Mussulmans of Algeria. Furthermore, the Catholic 
Church is the only one which does not receive gratuitous aid. 
She is a creditor of the state, and the infidel taxpayers, like all 
other citizens, are bound to help pay the public debt. 

In the early ages of the Christian Church the name Concordat 
was given to the articles of agreement by which differences aris- 
ing between the bishops or the superiors of monasteries were 
adjusted. Subsequently, and until the present time, it has been 
used exclusively to designate the*treaties made by the popes 
with the various governments of Christendom, for the purpose 
of determining the respective rights of each in the organization 
of the clergy and the ecclesiastical discipline. No questions of 
faith could be or have been involved in these transactions. 
They were intended to define clearly the relations of the church 
with civil authority, so as to avoid any clashing of interests or 
power. Four Concordats have been passed between the Holy 
See and France. The first was signed in 1516 by Leo X. and 
Francis I. to settle the differences arising from the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges—an edict of Charles VII. rendered in 1438 
with the sanction of an assembly of prelates and nobles, and 
against which Popes Eugene IV. and Pius II. had protested with 
varied success, the edict having been alternately repealed by 
Louis XI. and revived by Louis XII. at the instance of the 
French parliament. By this act the French king undertook to 
settle the following important points: the authority of general 
councils in matters of faith was held to be superior to that of the 
pope, and the latter was bound to call a general council once at 
least in every ten years; the churches and chapters were given 
the exclusive right to elect the bishops and other great benefi- 
ciaries ; and, lastly, the king assumed the right to correct certain 
abuses alleged to be committed by the court of Rome, especially 
the taxation of the French clergy. Francis I. gave up the pre- 
tension of making the popes subordinate to the councils and of 
dictating when and how these assemblies should be held. On 
the other hand, the King of France obtained from Leo X. the 
right to appoint the French bishops, subject to the canonical in- 
vestiture, which could only emanate from the spiritual power. 
The question of taxation was settled by a compromise, the Sove- 
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reign Pontiff conceding some points that had been in dispute for 
along time. The French parliament raised many objections to 
this solution of a vexed question, and some of the clergy were 
dissatisfied ; yet the Concordat of 1516 remained in full force un- 
til the Revolution of 1789. 

The National Assembly of 1790 assumed the right to establish 
a new ecclesiastical organization in France. It gave the election 
of the bishops and parish priests to the laymen, abolished all 
benefices and fees, and charged the state with the expenses inci- 
dental to religious worship. An annual sum of 77,000,000 francs 
was voted for this purpose. The salaries of the clergy were 
based on the population of the sees and parishes. The bishop of 
Paris was allowed 50,000 francs; the bishops of cities of 50,000 
inhabitants or more, 20,000 francs; those of less important sees, 
12,000 francs; the parish priests in Paris, 6,000 francs; those in 
the departments, from 4,000 to 1,200 francs, according to the size 
of the parish. The great majority of the French clergy refused 
to recognize the right of the National Assembly to interfere with 
the discipline and organization of the church. They were dis- 
possessed, but continued to discharge, in secret, the duties of 
their sacred office until, tracked by the Jacobins of the Revolu- 
tion, they forfeited their lives on the guillotine, were massacred 
in the prisons, or sought safety in exile. The few, the very few, 
who accepted the situation and took the oath of fidelity to the 
constitution were known as the constitutional clergy. The radi- 
cals of the present day should remember that the first republican 
government, while it took upon itself to dispossess the church 
and to regulate her affairs, saw the justice and necessity of mak- 
ing compensation, at least for the material damage inflicted. 
They cannot call themselves faithful to the “ immortal” princi- 
ples of 1789, which were carried into effect in 1790, and repudiate 
such acts of the founders of the republic as do not suit their pur- 
pose. Their alternative is to denounce those patriots, as they do 
the moderate republicans of to-day, and date their own republi- 
canism from 1793. 

They should also learn from that first experiment of a free 
church what a hold the Catholic religion had upon the French 
people, notwithstanding the efforts of the demagogues to eradi- 
cate every vestige of the hated cult from the land. No sooner 
was the Reign of Terror over than the voice of afflicted France 
called aloud for the consolations of religion. As early as 1796— 
that is, during the Directory—32,214 parishes had resumed public 
worship and 4,571 were claiming the right to do likewise. And 
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a fact worthy of note, which M. Thiers, among other historians, 
has observed, is that the religious services held by the uxsworn 
priests who had returned from exile or left the places of conceal- 
ment where they had abided near their suffering spiritual chil- 
dren, during the era of persecution, were far more largely at- 
tended than those conducted by the “constitutional” priests. 
So true is the popular judgment when left free to follow. its in- 
stinct. Whether the braying of the modern apostles of infidelity 
will have more influence on the people than the terrorism of 
their Jacobin predecessors remains to be seen. 

In 1801 Napoleon Bonaparte, then First Consul, but dreaming 
already of the imperial purple, saw. what an important card 
would be to him the solemn and complete restoration of the 
Catholic religion in France, Besides the prestige it would give 
him in the eyes of Europe and the claim on the gratitude of the 
French Catholics, would not such an act secure to him an influ- 
ence on the Sovereign Pontiff that could be turned to account 
when the time came? Such may have been the motives of Bona- 
parte; at all events, in making overtures to Pope Pius VII. for a 
new Concordat he did an act of sound statesmanship. He saw 
that the social edifice, terribly shaken by the revolutionary earth- 
quake, needed to be reconstructed, and he knew that the only 
cement that will give strength and cohesion to society is religion. 
He therefore called religion to his aid; but his conduct through- 
out the negotiations shows clearly that he was not prepared to 
do anything for the sake of religion. He wished to have every- 
thing his own way, and even threatened to detach France from 
the church if the project of Concordat he had sent to Rome was 
not signed within a stated, brief delay. The pope, of course, 
could not submit thus to the will of the First Consul, whose 
object was apparent enough. On the other hand, the sufferings 
of the French church commanded his earnest solicitude. The 
French ambassador was instructed to return to Paris if the Con- 
cordat was not signed within the period assigned—five days. The 
Sovereign Pontiff, unwilling to see the negotiations broken so 
suddenly, yet determined to not surrender the rights of the 
church and his own dignity, sent Cardinal Gonsalvi to accom- 
pany the ambassador to Paris and there to resume negotiations. 
The history of the diplomatic comedy that followed, and in which 
Bonaparte showed his wiliness and arrogance alternately, cannot 
be told in the limits of an article. It will be found in the works 
of Thiers and other historians, and with still greater details in 
the Memoirs of Cardinal Gonsalvi. In short, the cardinal made 
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the best bargain he could without sacrificing principle and the 
spiritual authority of the pope. That it was but a lame compro- 
mise and not very favorable to the interests of the church is 
generally admitted, but, such as it is, it has remained in force 
until the present day. The second Concordat, signed by Pius 
VII. while a prisoner at Fontainebleau, was null and void, the 
Holy Father, as soon as he was free, having protested against 
a document wrested from him through fraud and violence. The 
fourth Concordat was signed by the same pope and King Louis 
XVIII. in 1817.. The French Chambers rejected it and it never 
became a law. The document which binds the republic of 1885 
is therefore the Concordat of 1801, hemmed in as it is by the 
Organic Arttcles—an act to regulate the ecclesiastical policy of the 
various denominations then existing, and which the wily Bona- 
parte caused to be promulgated simultaneously with the Con- 
cordat, as though it were an integral part of that instrument. 
The pope protested in vain. The Organic Articles were not re- 
pealed, but in course of time they were greatly modified in their 
apolication. 

The Concordat of 1801 (promulgated in April, 1802) contains 
seventeen articles. We shall only quote here the most impor- 
tant. The preamble reads as follows: 

“The government of the French Republic acknowledges that the Ca- 
tholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion is the religion of the great majority 
of French citizens. His Holiness acknowledges likewise that the said reli- 
gion has received and still expects to receive the greatest good and the 
greatest lustre from the establishment of Catholic worship in France, and 
from the particular profession made of it by the consuls of the republic, 
In consequence thereof, after this mutual acknowledgment which is for 
the good of the church and the preservation of interior,tranquillity, they 
have agreed upon what follows: 

“1. The Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion shall be freely exer- 
cised in France ; its worship shall be public, by conforming with the police 
regulations which the government may deem necessary for the public 
peace.” 


Nos. 2 to 11 provide for the new organization of the dioceses, 
nominations, etc. 


“12, All the churches, metropolitan, cathedral, parochial, and others 
not previously alienated, that are required for worship, shall be placed 
again at the disposal of the bishops. 

“13. His Holiness, for the good of peace and the happy restoration of 
the Catholic religion, declares that neither he nor his successors shall in 
any manner disturb the purchasers of alienated ecclesiastical property, and 
that in consequence the ownership of the said property, and the rights and 
revenues thereto attached, shall remain incommutable in their hands or 
those of their assigns. 
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“14. The government shall provide suitable salaries for the bishops and 
priests whose dioceses and parishes are comprised in the new circum- 
scription. 

“15. The government shall also adopt measures to enable French Ca- 
tholics, if so inclined, to make foundations in favor of the churches. 

“16. His Holiness concedes the same rights and prerogatives to the 
First Consul of the French Republic as the former government enjoyed. 

.“17. It is agreed by the contracting parties that, in case any of the suc- 
cessors of the present First Consul should happen to be a non-Catholic, 
the rights and prerogatives hereinabove mentioned, and the right to ap- 
point bishops, shall be, so far as he is concerned, determined by a new con- 
vention.” 


In principle the pope wished to have the Catholic religion 
recognized as the religion of the state. This he could not 
obtain, but had to be content with the declaration embodied in 
the first article, that it was the creed of “the great majority of 
French citizens.” The second article stands in the way of those 
who wish to close the Catholic churches. A frail barrier, cer- 
tainly ; for the religious orders, Sisters of Charity, and Christian 
Brothers, who have been driven away by a government. which 
must appear benevolent by the side of the anarchists, were 
simply exercising a right implied in this second article. 

But Articles 13 and 14 establish clearly the claim of the Ca- 
tholic Church in France against the state. We have seen that 
the National Assembly of 1790, having confiscated the church 
property, had deemed it but just to make compensation by 
voting a liberal allowance to the despoiled clergy. Bonaparte’s 
first project of a Concordat was simply the revival of the decree 
of 1790 and its recognition by the court of Rome. This, of 
course, the Holy Father could not consent to; for, leaving aside 
this question of spoliation, most of the provisions of that decree 
were an encroachment upon the spiritual authority of the church. 
In the Concordat, as finally agreed upon, the questions of disci- 
pline and prerogative were adjusted, if not to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the church, at least with due regard for her spiritual 
authority. That of the temporal interests was likewise settled 
by the two articles referred to. The poperenounces all attempts 
to recover the unjustly-confiscated property, and 7 consideration 
of this renunciation the French government pledges itself to 
provide a suitable maintenance for the Catholic clergy of France. 
That the words we have italicized do not appear in the document 
is of little importance. Common sense and common equity both 
tell us that the two articles are to be taken together, the one 
being but the consequence of the other. A fifth-rate lawyer 
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would win a case like this between private individuals before 
any court in the land. The French government, therefore, 
simply pays a perpetual annuity for a capital sunk (unwillingly) 
by the clergy. The ecclesiastical property was sold as national 
property ; the government pocketed the proceeds, and was there- 
fore responsible for all future claims. Upon the same principle 
the government of Louis XVIII. voted the indemnity of a thou- 
sand million francs to the absentees whose estates had been con- 
fiscated by the republic. It mattered not that this confiscation 
was the act of a government which he did not recognize, and 
that the majority of the purchasers were revolutionists; the 
choice was between numberless prosecutions disturbing the 
peace of the kingdom and affecting the prosperity of the nation, 
or paying a just debt—so far as the creditors were concerned— 
out of the finances of the state. But the case of the church was 
stronger than that of the ¢migrés; the confiscation decreed by 
the National Assembly was not intended as an act of persecution, 
but as a measure of reform dictated by a mistaken spirit of jus- 
tice ; some ecclesiastics cumulated several benefices and rolled in 
wealth, while others had barely enough to live on; the Assembly, 
by adopting the relative population of the various dioceses and 
parishes as a basis to calculate the salaries, showed a desire to 
deal fairly with the clergy. Its mistake was that it had no 
right to reorganize the ecclesiastical circumscription. 

Now, how will the anarchists settle this vexed question? 
Will they tell the Catholic clergy: “ Here is a sum of money, 
a tithe of the.capital taken from you in the years past; take it, 
take your churches, and manage your own affairs; we will 
have nothing more to do with you”? It would be a sensible and 
honest move, of which they are incapable. They don’t want 
to get rid of the alliance of church and state; they want to get 
rid of the church, of the priests who preach a code of ethics dif- 
ferent from their own, of everything that keeps awake that trou- 
bled conscience of theirs. What then? Refuse all subsidies? 
wipe out the name of religion from the French code? refuse the 
church that mere “ right of way” that Bossuet claimed for her? 
add another disgrace to the shame they have already heaped on 
that once proud France, and make her name a by-word among 
nations? Have Messieurs Clémenceau, Paul Bert, Rochefort, 
and others of that ilk, who so industriously put their shoulders 
to the wheel of radicalism and infidelity, pondered over this prob- 
lem? Have they found the ways and means to carry out their 
programme, and have they calculated the consequences? 
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The Catholic religion cannot be driven out of France. Since 
Voltaire, more than a hundred years ago, gave the war-cry, // 
faut détruire [infame / what persecutions the church has suffer- 
ed in that fair France with whose history her name is so closely 
linked! Mockery, slander, violence, every weapon, has been 
used against her. Asa crowning glory she was selected to give 
martyrs in this highly-civilized nineteenth century. What more 
can her enemies do? Other sufferings may be in store for her— 
we know not the secret designs of Providence—but even though 
infidelity should prevail in the present struggle, and we should 
see every French priest take up the pilgrim’s staff and turn his 
steps sorrowfully towards another land, we would think of La- 
cordaire’s prophetic words: “France is Catholic by the triple 
force of her history, her spirit of self-sacrifice, and the clearness 
of her genius ; she will only cease to be so when the grave opens 
for her.” 
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A LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL History; or, A Bibliographical Diction- 
ary of the English Catholics from the breach with Rome in 1534 to the 
resent time (A-C). By Joseph Gillow. London: Burns & Oates; 
er York : The Catholic Publication Society Co, Vol. L 





This is one of the most important and valuable works which has 
issued from the Catholic press in England for many years, and should find 
a place in the libraries not only of all English Catholics, but of all who 
take an interest in the ecclesiastical or secular history of the post-Refor- 
mation period. It will surprise many to see how great is the number of 
those who were faithful to the church in all positions in life, and the record 
of the sufferings so many underwent for the faith is of the deepest interest. 
The work is not confined, however (as the motto on the title-page would 
lead one to conclude), to recording the lives of those who have done honor 
to their faith, but, while giving the first place to these, it embraces within 
its plan all who, in spite of legislative restrictions, rose to eminence in the 
legal, medical, military, naval, and scientific professions and as statesmen. 
Artists of any renown find also a place—painters, sculptors, architects, 
musicians, and actors. Booksellers and printers are included, who in past 
times, and indeed, in some instances, in our own days, have rendered such 
great services to religion. And, of course, the schoolmasters who at the 
peril of their lives devoted themselves to the education of the young are 
not only included, but special care has been taken to make the list and 
account of them complete. But lives, of course, in a work of this kind, must 
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be brief, and consequently we are inclined to think that the most valuable 
feature of the work is the bibliographical portion. Appended to each of 
the lives of those who ‘have written at all is a list, with full titles and place 
and date of publication, of all the works they wrote. This list will form, as 
far as possible, a complete catalogue of all the works written by Catholics 
since the Reformation. At the end of each life the authorities on which it 
is based are given, and so it will be easy for any one wishing for a more 
detailed account to learn where to go for it. In some cases we would wish 
that a fuller list of these authorities had been given; for example, in the 
life of Edmund Campian, where the only authority is Mr. Simpson’s work. 
Another fault we have to find is that there is a want of uniformity in the 
references to the lives of noblemen; sometimes their lives are given under 
their titles, as the Earls of Arundell and Lord Castlemaine, and sometimes 
under their family names, as the Earl of Arlington under Bennet and Lord 
Baltimore under Calvert. Are there not also too many paragraphs? Mat- 
ters which have involved much controversy and caused much trouble 
have had to be gone into, but, so far as we can judge, Mr. Gillow has 
approached these heart-burning questions in a fair and judicious spirit, and 
has given none, even though they may differ from him, reason to com- 
plain of his way of treating them. We notice that the life of Charles II. 
has not been included in this volume; is it because Mr. Gillow is not con- 
vinced of his reception into the church ? 


OF ADORATION IN SPIRIT AND TRUTH. By John Eusebius Nieremberg, of 
the Society of Jesus. With a Preface by Peter Gallwey, of the same 
society. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co. 1885. 


The translation of this little book appeared first in 1673 and was re- 
printed in 1871. This is a new edition of the same work. Of a work 
which has ‘been so long before the world, and which has held its own so 
well, the verdict of those competent to judge has already been formed 
and enunciated with sufficient clearness to dispense us from giving here 
any opinion at all. We must say, however, that the old translation is 
delightful, although the pleasure we take in it is somewhat diminished by 
the inharmonious newness of the print, paper, and spelling. 


FATHER HAND, Founder of All-Hallows Catholic College for the Foreign 
Missions. The story of a Great Servant of God. By the Rev. John 
McDermott, D.D., All-Hallows College, Dublin. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
& Son; New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


There is scarcely any place where the life of the founder of All-Hal- 
lows will not be eagerly read. For throughout the English-speaking 
world priests may be found who have received from him and his teaching 
more than they can ever say. To these the life of Father Hand will be 
more than interesting, and to their flocks, we have no doubt, no less so 
than to themselves. 

This “faithful servant ” was indeed a martyr to his zeal; he sacrificed 
his life for the good of the institution he founded, And when we consider 
the great amount of good the college of All-Hallows has been instrumen- 
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tal in doing, when we recall that it has sent out eleven hundred priests, 
we cannot but rejoice that the patience, the labors, the virtues of Father 
Hand have received even in this life a reward, but a reward bearing no 
proportion to that his Heavenly Father has bestowed upon him, 


THE SECRET OF PLATO’s ATLANTIS. By Lord Arundell of Wardour, 
London: Burns & Oates. 1885. (For sale by the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co.) 


Lord Arundell has undertaken to refute a theory proposed by Mr, 
Ignatius Donnelly respecting what has been generally regarded as a fable 
or legend respecting Atlantis which is found in Plato’s Critzas. He also 
proposes a theory of his own concerning the foundation of this myth of 
Plato’s. His conjecture is that Plato made a relation of a voyage of 
Hanno which took place about B.C. 500 the basis of an idealized narrative 
—that is, of his A‘/antis. His reasoning is ingenious, and in this, as all 
Lord Arundell’s works, there is much curious erudition, 


THE LIVES OF THE IRISH SAINTS. By the Rev. John O’Hanlon, M.R.I.A. 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD has again and again called the attention of its 
readers to the Lives of the Irish Saints by Rev. J. O’Hanlon. If it had not 
done so it would have been gravely remiss in one of its chief duties. And 
now, since a good thing cannot be done too often, it calls attention to this 
important work once more. The traditions of a race, whether natural or 
supernatural, should never be lost or forgotten either by those of the same 
race, or by their descendants, or by mankind. How much men toil, dig, 
and labor to rescue the traditions of the Egyptians, the Grecians, the 
Latins, and others of past history! Father O’Hanlon is engaged in a simi- 
lar noble work. We bid him God-speed, and earnestly recommend his 
work to the sympathies and support of all men. What we learn from the 
agents of this work in this country, however, is most astonishing and re- 
grettable—namely, that there are not more than five copies sold by them in 
the United States. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE ABUSE OF ALCOHOL ON THE CIRCULATORY AND RE- 
SPIRATORY ORGANS. A paper read before the merring, the American 
Institute of Homceopathy, Session of 1884. By J. W. Dowling, M.D., 
Professor of Physical Diagnosis and Diseases of the Heart and Lungs, 
and Dean of the New York Homeceopathic Medical College. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Press of Stevenson & Foster. 


The above pamphlet of sixteen pages contains much valuable informa- 
tion. Dr. Dowling states very clearly the symptoms which are produced 
by excessive drinking, and takes special care to give satisfactory proofs for 
his conclusions. 
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